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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—— 

With the “Srucrator” of Saturday, October 12th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——= 
EVERAL telegrams have appeared this week which point 
to a renewal of Russian activity in the Far East. It is 
again stated that Russia, France, and Germany are hurry- 
ing Japan to evacuate the Liau-tung Peninsula; and it is 
added that, though the first loan for the indemnity has been 
raised, none of the money has been paid, or will be paid, 
uutil the evacuation has been effected. According to another 
telegram, Russia has asked China for Port Arthur as 
a naval station, and the Government of Pekin is favour- 
able to the proposal,—a rumour not disposed of by a semi- 
official denial which the Russians are circulating through 
Reuter. That would be a serious demand, as it would 
place Corea between two fires, and make a Protec- 
torate by Japan practically impossible. A correspondent 
of the Times, with special means of information, declares 
that the war has taught China nothing, and that the 
Chinese are assured in an Imperial proclamation that the 
secret of their defeat was the sweeping away of all coast- 
defences by a tidal wave. Note also that the Tokio corre- 
spondent of the Daily News confirms the stories of the bitter 
fe-ling in Japan against Russia, and of the resolve of the 
people to devote the bulk of the indemnity, and some 
additional taxation, to such an increase of the navy and army 
as shall enable Japan “without waiting for European com- 
plications ” to avenge her insulted honour upon St. Petersburg. 


The news of the week from Madagascar is at once de- 
pressing and hopeful. As the invalids return home their 
stories reveal the truth as to the sickness which has im- 
perilled the expedition, and has, to put the result with brutal 
conciseness, killed and wounded half the fifteen thousand 
men despatched, This sickness was due in part to the 
unhealthiness of the coast districts, but in part also to gross 
mismanagement, the overwork of the white men, the over- 
crowding of the hospitals, and the nearly total absence of 
medicine, quinine especially, and medical comforts. All the 
arrangements for transport broke down, and the men were 
burdened with heavy loads while still dressed in their 
heavy European uniforms. The doctors are too few, the 
Generals too many—four—and the hearts of the troops 
80 break under overwork, fever, and, as we suspect, 
some insufficiency of diet, that those attacked display 
many of the symptoms of insanity. On the other hand, 





to carry 250 tons of provisions, The men, of course, recover 
their spirits at the prospect of battle; and by the General’s 
last report he had carried the pass over the Ambohimena 
mountains, fifty miles from the capital, with no loss, eight 
thousand Hovas retreating with a loss of one gun, out of 
eight which they had in position. If the Hovas will not fight, 
the flying column must reach Antananarivo; but their 
cowardice, which is wholly at variance with their history, is 
inexplicable, and may be due to causes which may disappear. 


The French Government, very wisely in their own interest, 
intend to allow no discussion in the Chamber until they 
know whether Antananarivo has been carried or not. They 
are afraid of speeches proving that the mismanagement was 
due to a “war” between the Departments, the Colonial 
Office fighting the War Office, and the Ministry of Marine 
thwarting both. The Colonial Office wanted a Colonial 
General to command, General Desbordes for preference, but 
the War Office insisted on a candidate of their own. The 
Colonial Office, therefore, would not provide for the sick, and 
even, it is positively affirmed, rejected Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s 
offer to receive them all. So they have been sent in 
crowded vessels to die of heat in the Red Sea. The sailors 
were irritated by being placed under the Ministry of 
War, and, to show that this was a bad arrangement, 
made everything, even the delivery of supplies, a little 
late. The French journals are furious, and the De- 
partments are trying to “explain” in long communiqués; but 
to foreigners another question suggests itself. If the good- 
humoured gentleman in the President’s chair is efficient, why 
did he not stop all this quarrelling? If M. Faure is not 
Chief of the Executive, what is he? It is a faculty to be 
able to make pretty speeches; but if we were Frenchmen, we 
should prefer a disagreeable President who did not treat his 
Ministers as if they were independent Sovereigns. Lincoln 
would have “ made remarks ” long since. 


On September 20th, Signor Crispi, on the unveiling of a 
monument in Rome to Garibaldi, made a speech which we 
cannot but think injudicious against the Papacy. He made 
no allowance for its traditions or its position; but denounced 
the Pope for “lust of power and earthly covetousness.” It 
would be “virtuous” in him, says the Italian Premier, 
not to think of worldly matters, for his spiritua! autonomy, 
which is guaranteed by Italy, should be his strong- 
hold; and he should remember that the religion of 
Christ subdued the world without the aid of temporal 
arms. The temporal power would only diminish the 
rank of the Pope, because he would cease to be pre- 
eminent over other rulers, and now he is pre-eminent. It 
was only when relieved of the temporal power that the 
Pope could cope with Bismarck. Is not all that a little 
childish ? The Pope is not asking territory in order to make 
converts by the sword, but in order to be, as he thinks, abso- 
lutely independent. The fact that he is guaranteed by Italy 
is proof that Italy could abrogate his independence if she 
pleased. As to pre-eminence, how is that diminished by power 
over Rome, any more than by sovereignty within the Vatican? 
As we have tried to show elsewhere, the temporal power as 
the Pope would define it, and the independence of Italy, are 
incompatible; but the Pope is not a man lusting for power 
because, as “ Head of the Universal Church,” he refuses to 
consider the interests, or even the rights, of one particular 
State. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times denounces the French 
Government for cancelling certain great monopolies granted 
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to individuals in the French Colonies; and declares that the 
British Government grants such monopolies, and that this is 
one secret of its Colonial success. M: Verdier, for example, 
was granted a monopoly of the right to cut wood on the Ivory 
Coast, and was then deprived of it because the Governor, M. 
Binger, declared it would be the ruin of the Colony, M. 
de Blowitz is confusing two very different things. The 
British Government has in recent years never granted 
a monopoly to any private trader whatever. It has 
granted, most unwisely in our opinion, sovereign powers to 
Chartered Companies, which often raise revenue by selling 
land, mineral rights, and, it may be, the right of cutting 
wood; but then the Company is the Government, and, in 
theory, is to use its rights for the good of the Colony and its 
inhabitants. Its receipts provide a dividend, but only after 
the expenses of administration have been provided for. M. 
Verdier’s concession was a direct and an enormous deduction 
from the wealth.of the Colony without any advantage accruing 
to it in return. Both systems are bad, but the French one 
would speedily degenerate into mere plunder for the benefit of 
men who supported the Administration. 


Ihe Chicago Convention of Irish Extremists held its first 
meeting on Wednesday, under the Presidency of Mr. J. F. 
Finerty. Among those present were O’Donovan Rossa, 
and Tynan, the notorious Number One of the Invincible 
organisation; but Alexander Sullivan and Patrick Egan were 
absent. The chairman in his address, after remarking that 
the time had come when a standing army composed of Irish 
Americans should be formed, proceeded to give an out- 
line of a plan according to which young Irish Americans 
throughout the country should be organised in military 
companies, to constitute a standing army, which at the 
proper time might strike a blow for Irish liberty. Very pro- 
bably these regiments will be formed, for Irishmen love drill- 
ing and wearing uniforms, and, strange as it sounds, obeying 
orders when the orders are given with pomp, ceremony, and 
precision; but we venture to predict they will never do any- 
thing except allow their funds to be plundered by the secre- 
taries. If the seasoned Irish veterans in 1866, fresh from the 
Civil War, were driven back by a few sharpshooters when 
they tried to invade Canada, what hope is there for recruits 
who will never have seen a shot fired in anger except ina 
drinking-saloon P 


The victory of the Anti-Semites in Vienna has been even 
more complete than was imagined. The final poll leaves 
them 91 seats in the Council out of 138, and places the 
Liberals in a position of total impotence. The correspondent 
of the Times thinks the result exceedingly important, expects 
the Viennese example to be imitated all through the Cis- 
Leithan half of the Empire, and looks forward to a sort of legal 
rising of the lower-class electors. In Galicia, for instance, the 
peasants are rejecting the nobles as candidates, and seating 
theirown men. There is much distress in Austria no doubt, 
and therefore much discontent; but we suspect the pessimist 
view is greatly exaggerated, as indeed is every rumour that 
tends against Austrian solidity. The Anti-Semites have only 
won by aid of the Clericals, who are not hostile either to order 
or to property, and they cannot do very much even against the 
Jews. They can keep them out of office for a time, as we used 
to do, and they may forbid them, as they propose, to enter 
the Communal schools. As, however, they agree to provide 
separate schools, this will not greatly hurt the Jews, who can 
make schools of their own even better than those from which 
they are excluded. The fears entertained in some quarters of 
outbreaks like those in Russia can have no foundation, the 
Government being absolutely pledged to keep down disorder. 


During the week there have been two important Colonial 
appointments, and rumours as to two peerages which will 
interest the public. Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secre- 
tary, has selected Sir Herbert Murray, late Chairman of 
the Board of Customs, to be Governor of Newfoundland, and 
Colonel Gerard Smith, formerly M.P. for one of the Divisions 
of Buckinghamshire, tobe Governor of Western Australia. The 
Newfoundland appointment is clearly a very good one, as 
Sir H. Murray, when he went to the island to distribute the 
grant of £5,000 made by the Home Government to relieve 
the distress, secured a very large amount of popularity. The 
two new Peers are to be Baron Henry De Worms, who will 


make the third Jew lord, and Sir Algernon Borthwick, who 
will be the first newspaper man to obtain a seat in the Upper 
House. The Daily Chronicle states that Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick can claim to be in the true sense a working journalist, 
since before he succeeded his father in the proprietorship of 
the Morning Post, not only was he for a short time the Paris 
correspondent of that paper, but after he returned to London 
in 1853, a frequent contributor to the Owl. Sir Algernon is a. 
man of very old family, having been a claimant of the oldest 
Scotch barony. 


The Shahzada’s visit to Rome was marked by a very pic- 
turesque incident. He spent a whole morning in St. Peter’s 
examining the monuments, and finally he and all his atten- 
dants read the Fatihah, the Mahommedan confession of faith, 
at the tombof St. Peter. This act must of course have been 
sanctioned and approved by the Pope, or it would make a 
good case for very strong diplomatic remonstrance. It is 
curious to consider that a parallel case would be for a Christian 
Prince and his suite to read out the Apostles’ Creed at 
Mecca in front of the tomb of the Prophet, an insult which 
would be avenged by immediate murder. 


A correspondent, who is publishing in the Times the opinions 
formed during years of close observation of China, gives us 
on Friday some interesting details. He does not consider a 
ruling and active Emperor impossible, for such a one existed 
before the long reign of the women caused by the occurrence 
of two successive Regencies, during which the “ Queen- 
Mother,” described as a Chinese Catherine II., bas been the 
ruling spirit. The present Emperor, however, Kwang-Hsu, 
is not of the strong type, but a sickly, melancholy lad, re- 
markable chiefly for fits of temper, during which he smashes 
his furniture. Power still remains with the Empress- 
Dowager, whom, however, the Emperor does not like, and 
with two great Viceroys, Li-Hung-Chang and Chang-Chih- 
Tung. ‘The former is well known, and is a crafty self- 
seeker who wishes to strengthen China, though he has 
accumulated an unprecedented fortune; but the latter is a 
haughty Chinese Tory, who became almost crazy with rage 
when peace was signed, and is entirely incorruptible, spend- 
ing, indeed, his own fortune in the public service. He rules 
at Nankin, and has, it is believed, a special hatred of 
Europeans. The war, says the writer, has produced no new 
man whatever, and he defines the total situation as “a moral 
bankruptcy.” The only hope for China would be a Diocletian, 
and there is only Romulus Augustulus. 


On Tuesday Dr. Kane, the Grand Master of the Orange 
Institution, speaking at Cork, declared that the Orangemen 
were not opposed to a Local Government scheme which 
would place Ireland exactly in the same position as England 
and Scotland. He viewed, however, with disquiet the ramours 
as to the disposition on the part of the Government to tinker 
the system of education at the bidding of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. It would be a very serious thing if the protection 
which the present system afforded to their children who 
were obliged to attend schools under the management of 
Roman Catholic managers was withdrawn, and if the 
schools became centres of active proselytism, as they would 
necessarily be if members of religious orders such as the 
Christian Brothers were the teachers, and emblems of the 
Roman Catholic religion became part of the everyday school- 
life of the national schools of the country. The question of a 
sectarian University would not affect them in the same way, 
but it would be a grievance to Irish Protestants to have to 
pay for a seminary for the teaching of a religion to which they 
had conscientious objections. We are not prejudiced against 
the Orangemen, nor do we desire to do anything which they 
can reasonably regard as unfair, but we very much hope that 
Mr. Gerald Balfour will not let his mind be affected by talk uf 
this kind. The Government will miss a very great opportunity 
if they fail to carry out the recommendations of the National 
Board of Education for allowing the Christian Brothers’ 
schools to participate in the education grant. Again, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour should solve the University question in the 
| only reasonable way, that is, by giving the Catholics the kind 
‘of University they desire. That may not be the best sort of 
Dniversity in the abstract, but since it is the one which the 
'Roman Catholics want, and since Protestant University 

education is amply provided for, the Catholics should be 
' given what they ask. 
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Lord Armstrong’s speech at the meeting of the Armstrong 
Company’s shareholders contained some very interesting 
comments upon the Japanese war. The Japanese were not 
only abreast but ahead of the times in their use of armament 
and naval material. Their victories at sea were in a great 
measure due to their use of quick-firing guns. “One gun of 
this type represents a battery of several guns of the old type.” 
The war, however, left many naval problems unexplained, both 
as regards “torpedoes and arms.” “This much, however,” 
added Lord Armstrong, “I may say; the naval war in the Hast 
has established the great value of heavily armed, high-speed 
cruisers such as have emanated from our establishment, and of 
which some of the finest examples have greatly distinguished 
themselves in the late war. We have lad letters from the officer 
commanding the Japanese fleet expressing his high sense of 
admiration at the behaviour of the magnificent cruisers built 
at Elswick.” This expert testimony to the naval efficiency of 
the Japanese, and to their instinct in the use of the newest 
inventions, is very important. Lord Armstrong is not a 
worshipper of Japan, but a hard-headed man of business. 


On Wednesday Mr. Ritchie addressed a speech on British 
Commerce and Technical Education to the students of the 
Croydon Polytechnic. He was wise to insist strongly upon 
the need for more energy in our iron and steel industries, 
where Germany and Belgium are beating us by reason of their 
superior technical skill, and in hinting as he did that the 
remedy of Protection favoured by many would be no remedy. 
France, with her strict system of Protection, was losing 
ground. It was not long hours or low wages that gave Germany 
and-Belgium an advantage in the iron trade, for in both those 
countries wages were somewhat higher and hours shorter. 
Again, in taxes and rates they had no advantage. Why then 
did they beat us? By producing a better article with less waste. 
The conclusion of the Deputation which lately went from 
England to inquire into the matter, ended thus: “The con- 
clusion we have come to is that we in this country must go to 
school again with regard to these matters.” That was a 
moral which Mr. Ritchie applied to our industries in general. 
We were, however, he said, waking up. In 1891 only 
£750,000 was spent in technical education. Now we are 
spending on it at the rate of £4,000,000. That sounds satis- 
factory, but we wish we could feel certain that at least half of 
this vast sum is not muddled away without any real results. 


The Agricultural Returns for Great Britain during 1894 
show some curious facts in opposition to the stories of 
increasing depression. For example, the area of cultivation 
is increasing, not decreasing. In 1869, probably the record 
year for English agriculture, the total cultivated area of 
Great Britain was 30,339,000 acres. It is now 32,630,000. 
No doubt there has been a great change from arable into 
permanent pasture, but permanent pasture is not land out of 
cultivation. Arable land, however, is still nearly half of the 
entire cultivated surface of the islands. Twenty years ago 
it was 58 percent. This decline of something over 8 per cent. 
of the area of land under the plough is almost entirely con- 
fined toEngland and Wales. Considering that cereals havesuch 
anamein England asa badly paying crop, itis curious to note 
that last year the cerealarea increased, while that under potatoes 
—which are supposed to be specially lucrative—decreased by 
over 23,000 acres. A fact of interest, which is incidentally 
brought out by these statistics, is the decline of the import 
of Indian wheat. In 1891 India sent us 651,000 tons of 
wheat; last year, only 267,000 tons. Curiously enough, it is 
in dairy produce that the imports are rising fastest. Yet it is 
admitted on all hands that our natural advantages for dairy 
farms are unsurpassed on the globe. 


The robbery of silver ingots in Ossulton Street on Wednes- 
day is spoken of as extraordinary; but the wonder is that 
crimes of the kind do not occur more frequently. Hvery day 
quantities of treasure in gold, silver, banknotes, or precious 
articles are conveyed through the streets of London in such 
safety that nobody takes even ordinary precautions. The 
diamond-dealers of Hatton Garden are always walking about 
with thousands of pounds in their pocket-booke, Other 
thousands are sent every afternoon to the Bank in elerks’ 
satchels, The great jewellers send out their valuables, some- 
times, as in the case of “Streeter v. Tasker,” to extraordinary 
amounts, under no guardianship save that of a olerk; while 
gold and silver in bars must be crossing the City on almost 





every day of the week. Messrs. Vivian and Oo., for instance, 
of Swansea, metal-smelters we presume, sent thirty ingots of 
silver in five cases, worth £4,800, to their correspondents in 
London, in a Midland Railway van, in charge of a man and 
a boy. Man and boy left the cases in the street for twenty 
minutes while they went to breakfast in a  coffee-house. 
During that time thieves, who knew about the ingots, and 
must, therefore, know something either of Messrs. Vivian’s 
business or that of the Midland Railway, drove away the van, 
emptied the boxes, and disappeared. As a man could 
scarcely lift an ingot, they must have had confederates and 
a hiding-place quite near; but the robbery required no 
quality beyond a power of obtaining information and a cer- 
tain audacity. The police have a clue, and on Friday it 
was reported that four of the ingots had been discove: 1 
in a receiver’s house. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, made a 
speech at Newcastle on Wednesday which contained, what 
we should on such a subject have deemed hopeless, a new 
thought. He said, of course, the regular things about books 
being friends that never quarrelled with us—they very often 
bore us though—and the like; but he said also that the 
habit of reading became more valuable as the business of 
life became more subdivided. The grooving of all business 
tended, especially among workers, to narrowness; and for 
that, discursive reading, even the reading of fiction, was the 
best corrective. That is a wise saying as well as a true 
one, and is probably the reason why, as a rule, the men of 
monotonous life love books so much more than the men of 
action. M. Paul Bourget, in his recent travels in America, 
noted with surprise that the country farmers there, who lead 
singularly duil lives, betrayed a passionate desire to read 
and hear new or striking ideas. They look to a kind of 
culture to relieve monotony. 


The Times of Saturday last gives an interesting account of 
the way in which the Thames is being converted into a lamp- 
lighted street. The keen competition among the shipowners 
makes them eager to act on the maxim that time is money, 
and to get rid of the delays caused by having to wait 
for daylight to navigate the waterway between Gravesend 
and the port of London. Accordingly, on the most pro- 
minent of the headlands which mark the seventeen or 
eighteen bends in the course of the river, beacons have 
been placed. Two new ones were lighted for the first 
time on Friday week, and more will be added, while 
at the same time five of the stationary vessels moored 
in the river, but not in the fairway, will also show lights in 
future. By these means the night-navigation of the Thames 
will be rendered comparatively safe. Compared with the 
condition of things a dozen years ago, says the writer in the 
Times, the river is “like a well-lighted street.” But why 
should not this lighting be even more complete? Would it 
not be possible to mark out the fairway with buoys connected 
by an electric-cable which would provide each with a brilliant 
electric light, and so make day and night all one for the 
largest ships? If this were done, all the lights could be 
turned on simultaneously. Imagine the effect of that on a 
dark night, when seen from a tower commanding several 
reaches of the river. Suddenly a winding serpent of fire 
would be dotted out on the darkened landscape. 


The weather during the past week has been literally unpre- 
cedented. Never before has the end of September been marked 
by midsummer weather. Tuesday was in London one of the 
hottest days of the year, and though a little rain fell during 
a thunderstorm about 11 or 12 o’clock in the evening, Wednes- 
day was not perceptibly cooler. Indeed, on that day the heat, 
though somewhat less by thermometer, seems to have been 
more felt, and several cases of sunstroke are reported. On 
Tuesday in the sun a heat of 130° was registered, and in the 
shade the reading was 86°; whereas on Wednesday the shade 
temperature was only 83°. Probably the cause of the misery 
and prostration caused by the heat on Wednesday was the 
moisture in the air, the result of the shower of the night 
before. Damp heat exhausts far more than dry. Thursday 
and Friday, though hot, were a little cooler, but the Meteoro- 
logical authorities refuse to prophesy more seasonable weather 
until a great thunderstorm has passed away. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee ee 
ITALY AND THE PAPACY. 


HE fétes in Rome, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the surrender of the city to Italy, the angry and 
injudicious speech of Signor Crispi, the dignified utterance 
of King Humbert, and the protests of the Pope, have once 
more revived discussion as to the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation between the Papacy and the Italian Kingdom. 
Many ardent Catholics, and almost all Protestants, believe 
that this reconciliation is ultimately inevitable, and that 
the only question for consideration is a practicable plan. 
They therefore concede to all plans a certain measure of 
consideration; and we have heard of at least ten since 
the Papal States were absorbed into the secular 
Kingdom. One set of theorists believe that Italy 
will repent and restore Rome to the Papacy; another 
set are convinced that some Pope will declare him- 
self content with spiritual sovereignty; a third main- 
tain that if the Pope is proclaimed King in Rome, and 
Humbert I. his hereditary Vicar-General, that singular 
bit of juggling will reconcile all conflicting claims. 
Last week there was a project, attributed to one of the 
Cardinals, for purchasing Rome for the Catholic world 
at a cost of only £200,000,000, and this week we see that 
the Town Council of Avignon is under the curious illusion 
that future Popes will live there,—that is, will pass under 
the direct authority of the most anti-clerical Assembly in 
the world. We question if there is any solid foundation 
for any of these ideas, and should, if we ventured on 
prophecy, predict that if Italy endures as a State the 
conflict between the Vatican and the Quirinal will 
goon for ages, now vehement, now latent, occasionally 
forgotten, and sometimes affecting politics, but never, in 
theory, ceasing to exist. Those who discuss the subject 
seem to us always to keep out of sight the most 
serious of the many difficulties on both sides. It is 
assumed, for instance, that Italy could, if so disposed, 
surrender “ Rome and a port,” and forgotten that in 
so doing she would be surrendering her safety. The very 
object of demanding “a port,” otherwise useless, as well 
as the city, is to enable the Pope-King, if threatened with 
insurrection, to introduce at will a foreign force for the 
protection of his independence. It is said that he would 
as an Italian be too “ patriotic” to do this, but that 
is an entire misconception of the situation. A good 
Pope can no more be “patriotic” than—we write in 
all reverence—Christ could. He represents in his theory 
Christ on earth, and his clear moral duty is to think of 
the universal Church, its safety and independence, and 
not of this or that secular Kingdom. Pius IX. was on 
one side of his mind “ Italianissimo,” and admitted as 
much, but he introduced the French Army into the heart 
of Italy. A Pope can be threatened by a populace 
as well as by a foreign Power, and if Rome were 
surrendered to the Papacy, it may be taken as certain 
that insurrection would be chronic. To provide that a 
Pope, threatened in his functions by an irritated mob, 
should introduce only Italian troops, would be futile, 
because it would revive almost at once the very situation 
against which the Papacy is now protesting. We venture 
to say that within two years of the surrender of ‘Rome 
and a port” to the Papacy, Rome would be garrisoned 
either by Frenchmen or Austrians or Spaniards, and that 
all fair-minded opponents would hold the Pope blameless 
for having summoned the foreign troops. It is impossible 
to expect a nation which wishes to remain a nation to run 
a risk like that, which can never be diminished by any 
change in European politics within the range of human 
foresight. 

On the other hand, it is next to impossible that the 
Pope should cease to desire an earthly sovereignty in the 
interest of his spiritual position. Signor Crispi’s notion 
that the inspiring motive of that desive must be “lust 
of power” or vanity or greed, is utterly unfair. Leo XIII. 
may have any foibles the Italian Premier likes; but if he 
is faithful to his office, he must desire, wholly apart from 
the immense influence of tradition on his mind, what may 
be called physical independence, inviolability for himself, 
a punitive power over the great ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and, moreover, a place in which he can set forth 
his ideal of the right way to govern men. It is asserted 





every morning that he is independent now; but is that 
strictly true? Suppose the Pope settled in Avignon or 
Bonn or Toledo, would the world regard him ag in- 
dependent of France or Germany or Spain? Yet, if 
invested with the privileges of an Ambassador, he would 
be no more at the mercy of any of those States than he 
now is at the mercy of Italy. At this very moment he is 
specially guarded by Italian police during the fétes, lest 
Anarchists or fanatic Liberals should make an attempt 
upon the Vatican or upon his personal safety. It is quite 
true that Italy, for the time, protects the Pope conscien- 
tiously ; but suppose the Great War to end to the disad- 
vantage of France, and Italy to develop anti-clerical feeling 
—both of them at least possible occurrences—what would 
the independence of the Pope be worth then? It would, 
in Catholic eyes at all events, be worth nothing at all, and 
it is Catholics, not Protestants, who are anxious that it 
should be preserved. It would be simply impossible under 
such circumstances for the Pope to lay an interdict upon 
Italy, so that his independence in the exercise of one 
spiritual power at least would be gone, probably for ever. 
Popes do not nowadays lay interdicts? Quite true; and 
the British Parliament does not nowadays pass ecclesiastical 
laws; but suppose Parliament were forbidden by France, 
Germany, or America to pass them any more! Should 
we think the independence of Parliament unaffected ? The 
desire of the Papacy for a Kingdom of its own, beyond the 
possibility of justifiable human interference, seems to us. 

erfectly natural, and from the Papal standpoint perfectly 
justifiable. It cannot be gratified because of the opposing 
conditions, just as the desire for Christian unity cannot be 
gratified because of the opposing conditions ; but it gives 
no just occasion for either anger or mockery, and it will 
not die away. 

We have omitted, we are quite aware, one contingency 
which is of importance to the discussion. It is frequently 
urged that the next Pope, or the next after him, may not 
be an Italian, and that if he is not, he may content himself 
with his spiritual position. An American Pope, for 
example—and it is of an American Cardinal that these 
reasoners are secretly thinking, because only an American 
would be exempt from the passionate jealousies which 
divide the States of Europe—might even despise an earthly 
crown. It would suffice him to be the first ecclesiastic in 
the world, the spiritual Sovereign of the oldest Christian 
Church with subjects in every land and devotees in every 
city. We cannot, we confess, see the force of that sug- 
gestion. In the first place the chance of any Cardinal not 
an Italian being elected is exceedingly remote. He could 
be elected, of course, as could any baptised negro from 
the banks of the Congo; but the election is exceedingly 
improbable. The machinery of the Papacy is centralised 
in Rome, and the host of able, and perhaps bigoted, men 
who manage it would not understand a non-Italian Pope, 
would not fully trust him, and would be expecting some- 
thing very like revolutions. It is by their judgment in 
great part that Cardinals are judged, their judgment and 
that of the whole co-optating body now in a majority Italian. 
Even supposing that majority to cease, why should we 
imagine that the foreign Cardinals would combine against 
the Italian candidates? The Germans would not vote 
for a Frenchman, or the Frenchmen for a German, while 
neither would be greatly attracted by a Hungarian, and all 
alike would be shocked to think of electing an American, who 
would be an unknown quantity introduced into the most 
conservative of establishments, and who, we may remark 
en passant, would be certain of the bitter dislike of the 
Spanish Cardinals. The distaste of a Frenchman for a 
German is cordiality compared with the distaste of a 
Spanish-American for the presumptuous and oppressive 
Anglo-Saxon of the North. The Papacy, we believe, 
will remain Italian; but supposing it did not, why 
should it be assumed that an American Cardinal would 
resign the claim to temporal power? He must live 
in Rome, and would feel the want of certainty as to his 
independence as much as any predecessor, while he would 
be even more afraid of being distrusted by the whole 
ecclesiastical body throughout the Catholic world. He 
would have the whole corporation to think of, in Santiago 
as much as in Paris, and the corporation admittedly 
desires that its chief should be a secular Sovereign, and 
Sovereign of Rome. An American Pope, we fancy, 
would be ultra-orthodox, as rigid as any Calvinist about 
dogma, and even haughtily urgent in pressing the 
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i +3 Church to the secular Sovereignty of Rome. 
gg to pie Rome, no doubt, in a very different 
way from the Italian Popes; but the very ambition to do 
that, and to prove that the misgovernment of Rome was, 
so to speak, accidental, and no inevitable consequence of 
ecclesiastical rule, would strengthen the desire to press 
that the old dominion should be restored. It is vain to 
predict the future of Rome, or even to consider it over- 
much; but we can see no ground for believing that a 
reconciliation between the spiritual and secular powers 
there abiding is within the chances upon which statesmen 


care even to reflect. 





THE FUIURE OF THE CONGO STATE. 


HE Parisians are under the impression that the King 
7 of the Belgians is visiting their city to discuss a 
plan for selling the Congo State to the French Republic. 
They may be wrong, for although Leopold IL. is obviously 
discussing African affairs with the French experts in the 
subject, he may not as yet be sufficiently in despair to 
have resolved to abandon his great experiment. They 
may, however, be right, for the temptation to rid himself 
of his burden must be very great indeed to the King’s 
mind. The Congo State has brought him from the first 
nothing but a loss of fortune, which must be alarming even 
to a man of his means, a decrease of reputation as an 
organiser, unpopularity with a large section of his sub- 
jects, and some coolness in the friendship between him 
and England. Nor is there mueh hope of improvement in 
his situation. There are still heavy demands made upon 
his purse; the Belgians, after a momentary hesitation, 
have recoiled from the projeet of turning the Congo 
State into a colony of their own; and the difficulties of 
governing so vast a territory show little sign of diminu- 
tion. The King has not discovered any officers with 
genius for tropical administration, and has been hampered, 
we fear, as we also were during our first years in India, 
by the outbreak among his own agents of a passionate 
desire to make money. Add to these embarrassments a 
good deal of diplomatic annoyance, which, in the case of the 
Stokes affair, must be serious or even menacing, and we can 
easily conceive that King Leopold has at least thought of the 
most complete method of extrication, the sale, namely, of 
his African dominion to Franee, with all its debts paid, 
the big one to himself among others. France claims the 
right of reversion, France is seeking “ Colonies,” that is, 
tropical dependencies, and France might like to enter with 
him into a great transaction which would give her at a 
stroke a tropical Empire as large, though not as rich or as 
civilised, as our own in India. If the King is really 
depressed at his position, and aware that he has taken up 
aload too big for him to carry, it is not unnatural to sup- 
pose that he would at least sound the authorities in Paris 
as to their willingness to make an offer. They will not 
refuse to discuss, for apart from the general question as 
to the Colonial policy of France, they would like very well 
by some immense coup in tropical adventure to cause the 
muddle in Madagascar to be, for the present at least, con- 
doned. The expedition to conquer that island has been 
a horrid muddle, and the evidence is taking a form, as to 
the absence in the French State of any nexus between the 
Services, which is dangerous not only to the Government 
but to the Republic. 

We may be convinced by the arguments of statesmen 
when they begin to discuss the subject, but at present 
we cannot perceive why, if the proposition were officially 
made, Great Britain should aetively oppose it. We must 
ask of France a right of way along the extreme east 
frontier, and definite guarantees against an approach to 
the Nile Valley, and probably some promise as to the 
continuance of our present rights of trade, but we 
certainly do not want the Congo State for ourselves. We 
have too many tropical deltas already, too many dark 
subjects, too much territory to explore and govern and 
defend with our inadequate Army. It would be most 
unwise to fritter away strength by accepting a new Empire 
even if we could obtain the cordial assent of Europe, and 
Europe thinks in its heart—not without some reasonable 
grounds for its thought—that we have too much of a very 
small planet already. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 


South Africa, the Valley of the Niger, and for the moment | 
the Valley of the Nile, what is there left for other white | 


people as civilised as ourselves? We shall get no more 








great blocks of territory by consent, and had better not 
claim more until, at all events, we have greatly improved 
our military organisation, and discovered some dark people, 
be it Indian, Zulu, or negro, upon whose devotion and 
fidelity we can absolutely rely. If we are wise we shall 
not take the Congo valleys as a gift, and if we are not to 
have them, what is the objection to France? That it 
will strengthen her? We question if France is ever 
strengthened for attack by any possession she acquires 
beyond sea, the effect of such a possession being always 
to dissipate her force, and to increase the bitter feel- 
ing about the conscription, which the more statesman- 
like Generals of France are so anxious to soothe away. 
The Congo State under French administration would 
absorb as many men as Algeria. Or is the objection that 
the State, if in French hands, would threaten our own 
possessions upon the African Lakes? Guarantees must be 
taken against that contingency, but we are by no means 
sure that a great possession which would soothe or satisfy 
French ambition for “her share” of Africa, would not 
threaten us less than the present search for such a posses- 
sion does. The sense of wounded pride, of having been 
overlooked in the distribution of Africa, which is the 
secret of French restlessness on that continent, would 
be finally removed, for a million of square miles— 
all fertile and provided with water—is at least as 
much as France could claim, even if her ground 
of claim is her position in the world. As for the 
chance of her “rushing” British territory, she will 
no more “rush” Uganda, once fully acknowledged to 
be British, than she will “rush” the Channel Islands 
or the coast of Cornwall. Great States do not cross 
foreign boundaries unless they intend invasion. More- 
over, though the British assent to such an increase of 
dominion would not make France permanently friendly, 
it would remove the impression, now so general among 
her statesmen, that one main object of British diplomacy 
is to be always in her way. Frenchmen have not for- 
gotten that we arrested the career of France both in India 
and North America; and so, as Napoleon said of Sir 
Sidney Smith, caused her to miss her destiny. 

Nor do we see that, in admitting France into the Congo 
State, we should in any way sanction an injury to the 
world. The treatment of negroes by the French leaves 
much to be desired; and there is a strange opinion pre- 
valent among many French officials, that the abolition of 
slavery was probably premature, and that if the white 
peoples are to govern the world, compulsory labour is 
necessary to the organisation of any tropical possession. 
The French, however, will not re-establish slavery, and 
these ideas are as common among Belgians, and, greatly 
to our surprise, among Germans, as among French- 
men. The latter will certainly be as merciful as the 
Congo officials, who are stimulated to “energy” by a 
sense of the inadequacy of their forces if a general 
insurrection should ever be directed against their 
authority. The French would at least govern efficiently, 
would provide means of communication, and would finally 
dispose of the Arab raiders whose efforts keep up the 
exceptionally cruel slave-system of inner Africa. They 
would build cities, promulgate laws, and secure external 
order, which, after all, is the first condition of progress, 
with a very heavy hand. We should probably do some- 
thing more both in the way of civilising and Christianising 
the people, but then the fixed datum of our argument is 
that the work is not for us to do. The Congo State must be 
governed by some civilised State other than ourselves, 
and why should it not be France? She has the next 
claim after Belgium, or, rather, after the Belgian dynasty ; 
and Germans, even if annoyed or jealous, could hardly 
make of the transfer a serious cause of quarrel. No other 
first-class State in Europe cares in the least about the 
matter, the Congo State being too far removed to affect 
the plans of Italy; while Portugal, which may care a 
little, has not the power, or probably the disposition, to 
intervene. It would be necessary to ask German consent ; 
but we see no reason why that should be refused, Germany, 
much more than Great Britain, benefiting by every field 
thrown open for the employment of Frenc’ troops. 

Our dog-in-the- manger instinct, though perfectly 
natural, and justified by old diplomatic tradition, is 
neither reasonable nor safe. We cannot, with our limited 
force, hold the whole dark world in subjugation, nor 
would it be to the advantage of that world if we could. 
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If the work is to be effectually done, it must be sub- 
divided, and the French are just as good partners as any 
other people. They are less merciful than we are, and 
less convinced that their rule ought to have a vivifying 
effect ; but they are more ready to let dark persons come to 
the front, they have, where there is obedience, more 
sympathy with native ideas, and their civilisation, though 
not on the whole as beneficial to dark men as our own, 
takes much more hold on their imaginations. The alter- 
natives, however, in the Congo State do not include Great 
Britain, and we do not see why, if Englishmen are out of 
the running, France should not be the British candidate 
for King Leopold’s dominion. 





THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


oe eae the Chicago Convention of Irishmen is 

of no importance whatever. That is, it will be followed 
by no action of any kind that will be injurious to the 
interests of the United Kingdom. Many people will be 
inclined to think that this disposes of the whole matter, 
and that therefore the wild talk of the Chicago Convention 
may be entirely disregarded or treated as a kind of joke. 
Others, again, will say that the verbal vitriol was merely 
meant to have effect in America, and that the Chicago Con- 
vention, though nominally assembled to carry on war 
against England, was really part of an elaborate intrigue 
to throw the Irish vote in a particular direction in the 
party struggle in America. Those, however, who look a 
little closer at the matter will, we think, be obliged to 
admit that the Convention and its wordy thunder 
represent something real, and something which cannot 
be altogether ignored. We fully admit that many of the 
speakers at the Convention had an eye to the party 
struggle in America, and that others were simply indulging 
in one of those rhetorical debauches which are the delight 
of Irishmen. Celtic orators, all the world over, like to 
talk about blood and fire, and ruin and murder, and 
undying hate and sweet revenge. The taste is as old as 
Ossian and the Bards, and it must not be assumed that the 
words and phrases, though English in the etymological 
sense, are English in meaning. When Mr. Finerty said, 
“We desire to tell Great Britain, and France, and Russia, 
and every other possible enemy of Great Britain, that 
we are in a fight which will last not for a year or two, but 
for ever,” and went on, “ we are here to tell beloved Uncle 
Sam that if he draws the sword in defence of the Monroe 
doctrine the Irish of America will be behind the stars and 
stripes; to tell Russia that, if she desires to conquer 
India, our hearts and hands are with her; and to tell the 
French, who hate England, that they can rely upon our 
support,”—he did not mean quite as much as an English- 
man would have meant if he had used the same sort of 
language. When he talked about “the Yankee huzza and 
the rebel yell being heard on the coast of England,” and of 
the native-born Americans declaring, “‘ Why should we 
not encircle England with a wall of fire which will never 
be extinguished until Ireland is free?” his words were 
largely lyrical. Still, when all these deductions are made, 
itis clear that the hatred of England felt by the American- 
Irish is very deep and very real, and that we have to 
reckon with a feeling which, whether groundless or not, is 
fierce and exasperated in no ordinary degree. 

Those who come to this conclusion—and no other con- 
clusion can, we think, be come to after an examination of 
the facts—will naturally feel a sense of bitter disappoint- 
ment. They will be conscious that England is not the 
enemy of Ireland, and during the last half-century has 
been doing everything she can to help the Irish to pros- 
perity, and to share with them fairly, and in a kindly 
spirit, the glories and the advantages as well as the 
responsibilities of the Empire. It is easy enough to meet 
the hatred of those you hate. You can give back scorn 
for scorn and scowl for scowl, or else treat the man who 
hates you with silent contempt. These are partial 
remedies, or rather they are a relief to the passion of hate. 
But there is no such relief possible when you are exposed 
to the hatred of a person whom you do not hate in return, 
and whom you not only do not want to injure, but are 
most sincerely anxious to help and befriend. There is a 
certain sense of satisfaction in saying to an enemy who 
maligns and threatens you :—“ Wait till it comes to a fair 
fight, my fine friend, and then you shall have an ample re- 
ward for all your abuse and unkindness.” But the very last 





thing we want to do is to pay back the Irishmen who hate 
us in their own coin. We do not hate them, and we do not 
want to hate them. The situation is galling enough from 
this point of view ; it is equally, or rather even more, galling 
from another. The continuance of the frenzied loathing for 
our race, expressed by the men who are represented at the 
Chicago Convention, seems to prove that all our painful 
efforts to do the Irish right are of no avail. It appears 
to show that we have failed utterly in a great task, and 
no one likes to be reminded of failure with curses and 
prophecies of evil. Exhibitions of Irish hate like those 
at Chicago are a source of disappointment and humiliation 
to this country. That is a fact which it would be foolish 
to deny. Is there any remedy? Can we in any way free 
ourselves from this unpleasant position? We believe 
that there is none—or rather no immediate remedy. The 
Gladstonians would, of course, declare that we have a 
remedy to our hands. They declare, though, we suspect, 
not without many deep misgivings, that if we would only 
grant Home-rule the hatred of the Celt for the Saxon 
would disappear like a dream. “Give them what they 
ask, that is, legislative independence and a recognition 
of their separate national existence, and you will havea 
friendly and contented Ireland.” Soruns the Gladstonian 
formula. We doubt it altogether, and for the very good 
reason that Home-rule, unless a miracle is to be worked 
in favour of Ireland, must bring about far greater and more 
serious evils than the present system of government. In 
truth, to try to content Ireland by giving her what the 
Nationalists want is like trying to content a half-delirious 
patient by giving him a remedy for which he calls with 
curses on your cruelty and wickedness, though you know 
that to take this so-called remedy will do him far more 
harm than to be thwarted in his wishes. The good and 
wise and merciful nurse refuses the angry patient his 
harmful nostrum in spite of his “rebel yells” and his 
threats of vengeance, and his declarations that his blood 
will be upon her head if she does not do what he asks her. 
It is often painful, nay, dangerous, for the nurse to 
refuse. The easy thing is to give in and say, “ Very 
well, then, take it, and make yourself worse if you must; 
the loss will be yours, not mine; and I shall at any rate 
calm you and stop your blasphemies, and prevent you 
indulging in this devilish sense of hatred.” But the 
nurse who does her duty does not reason like this. In 
spite of the disappointment, the weariness, and the 
humiliation, she refuses to buy the patient’s love and 
goodwill by yielding to his mad impulse. She refuses 
absolutely to say, “ Very well, injure yourself if you like; 
only be quiet, and stop your insults.” 


In effect, the people of England are in the position of 
the nurse; the Irish, of the half-delirious patient; and 
the American-Irish, of his foolish, violent, and pre- 
judiced friends, who come and try to bully the nurse into 
doing what the patient wants, though she knows it will be 
harmful. The only thing for the nation-nurse is to harden 
her heart and bear the insults in the hope and belief that 
when the fever and delirium have passed, the morbid longing 
for a dangerous and useless form of remedy will have passed 
away, and with it the insane hatred against those who 
would not yield toan insane impulse. Meantime, the nurse 
must not give up attempting the cure of the patient merely 
because he asks for the wrong remedy, and tries to reject 
those which will really help his case. In spite of the sick 
man’s rage the nurse must be patient, and, with temper as 
little ruffled as may be, must persevere in the best line of 
treatment possible. She must, however, wherever she can, 
yield to the whims and desires of the sick man. In non- 
essentials she may even do not the best thing, but only the 
second or third best in order to secure his approbation. A 
mere palliative sympathetically applied is sometimes better 
than the most scientific treatment which causes violent irri- 
tationin the patient. A poultice may be a doubtful expedient, 
but if it is eagerly demanded by the patient, and if its 
refusal would be regarded as an act of cruel oppression, it 
is probably better to grant the poultice than to throw the 
patient into a fever of rage, What we have got to do as 
a nation in the case of Ireland is to keep our heads and 
our tempers in spite of no matter what provocation, and to 
steadily persevere in a rational and far-seeing treatment of 
the disease. If we do that we shall probably effect a cure 
in the end. Progress may be very slow and the watching 
and nursing very wearisome, but we may at least be 


cheered by the feeling that we are doing our best. As for 
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ient’s yells and curses, we must just bear them. It 
* ne — to pretend they are a good sign when they are 
not, but though they give cause for anxiety and are an 
unfavourable symptom, they are not a reason for altering 
the treatment or abandoning the case. 





THE WORLD’S GOLD-SUPPLY. 


markable outburst of speculation in South 
basa oom mining shares, to the effects of which we 
referred last week, naturally calls attention to the question 
of the gold-supply of the world at large, and the results 
that may be expected from the enormous additions that 
are now being made to its volume, and the still greater 
developments in the near future that are confidently 
prophesied by experts who have studied the question. An 
economic writer, of rather eccentric views, recently pub- 
lished an article in which he endeavoured to demonstrate 
that all the periods of intellectual and general activity 
which have brightened the pages of modern history, have 
been accompanied and caused by large discoveries of the 
precious metals, and most currency specialists have laid 
stress on this theory that gold and silver are the 
very life-blood of civilisation, and that the plenti- 
fulness or scarcity of their supply sufficiently accounts 
for any quickening or deadening of human endeavour 
and progress. The author of a history of currency 
which appeared not long ago, went so far as to 
contend that the great Revolution in England was 
caused less by the revolt of an independent nation 
against an irresponsible despotism, than by the general 
dissatisfaction with the condition into which the national 
currency had been allowed to fall, and the consequent 
distress and depression of trade. Such theories as these 
are interesting examples of the false perspective of the 
specialist, and serve to enliven dull treatises on recondite 
subjects; but life has never been entirely a matter of 
£3. d., and currency-writers often mislead their readers 
by falling back into the old error which was at the bottom 
of the Mercantile theory, and treating money as wealth, 
when it is only a means of exchanging wealth, After all, 
men never could feed on gold, and even when an adequate 
supply of coins was most important, it never had so much 
effect on the general welfare as the supply of commodities, 
although, of course, the defective currency systems with 
which medieval Europe was cursed had a restrictive 
effect on industrial and productive enterprise. Now, 
however, since by the development of the banking 
system we have practically returned to a state of 
barter, and carry on 95 per cent. of our commerce 
by means of notes, cheques, bills of exchange, and other 
fiduciary forms of remittance, only using coins occasionally 
to adjust balances, it is evident that the precious metals 
retire into a pusition of much less importance. We keep 
all the conveniences of the metallic system by using coin 
as money of account and calculating values in terms of 
sovereigns, marks, or francs, but at the same time we 
economise our coins, preserve them from wear and tear, 
and multiply their utility a thousandfold by leaving them 
untouched in a safe, while we “turn them over” many 
hundreds of times in transactions which are settled by an 
interchange of paper. 
_ Nevertheless, though the precious metals are a less 
important factor in economic life since the development of 
the credit system, it must not be forgotten that they still 
form the foundation on which that system is built up, 
and the superstructure cannot be widened indefinitely 
without danger unless the foundation also receives a pro- 
ortionate extension. There is a story told of a Boer who 
had lodged £10,000 with a bank at Cape Town, and walked 
in one day and demanded his balance in gold. Ten thousand 
sovereigns were immediately counted out and handed over 
to him, and he straightway pushed them back across the 
counter and said that he had only wanted to see that they 
were still all safe. The Boer was a barbarian who did 
not understand banking, but the most highly developed 
communities are subject to moments of hysteria, in which 
an convenient number of people are seized with a 
simultaneous desire to know that their bank-balances are 
still all safe, and it is to provide against these moments 
that an abundant supply of the metals is still necessary, 
in spite of all our fiduciary refinements. 
This being so, the enormous increase during the last 
half-century in the supply of gold becomes a matter of 





common interest. Most newspaper-readers have a vague 
idea that gold is more plentiful, and is being more rapidly 
produced; but probably very few, outside the circle of 
financial experts, are aware of the extent of theincrease. We 
confine our attention to the single metal, because the double 
standard has long been rejected by the leading commercial 
nations, and the figures we give below effectually dispose of 
its advocates’ contention that commerce is starving owin 
to the inadequacy of gold to bear the double weight. 
appears, then, that in the first fifty years of the present 
century, the gold produced was worth £163,248,560, 
showing an average output of about 8} millions’ worth 
per annum. During the succeeding forty-five years, 
taking the output for 1895 at a fair estimate, the gold 
won will have been worth £1,153,088,600, having been 
turned out at the rate of about 25§ millions’ worth per 
annum, and the average value of the results for the ninety- 
five years comes to a little less than 14 millions a year. 
The gold turned out last year was valued at £33,400,000, 
and this year’s wining is expected to result in a return of 
403 millions. These figures, most of which are taken from 
“ Le Marché Financier en 1894-1895,” a trustworthy and 
interesting work compiled by M. Raffalovich, are quite 
sufficiently startling, showing as they do that this year’s 
output of gold is nearly three times as great as the average 
annual yield during the present century. But when we 
look forward and take into account the confident pre- 
dictions of experts whose forecasts have hitherto proved 
singularly correct, the possibilities of increase in the 
immediate future open up a still more remarkable picture. 
At present the world’s production may be divided, very 
roughly, into four equal parts, which are contributed 
respectively by Africa, Australia, the United States, and 
“other countries.” But it is expected that the output 
of the chief field in Africa will be more than doubled 
within the next few years, and a proportionate increase is 
looked for from the other established fields in this highly 
auriferous region. An enormous amount has also been 
invested lately in Rhodesia, though the possibilities here 
are still a matter of conjecture. As to the probable yield 
from Western Australia opinions are very much divided, and 
the Londonderry fiasco certainly encourages careful esti- 
mates. The field has hardly been scratched as yet, but 
there seems little doubt that it is extraordinarily rich 
on and just below the surface, and a large addition 
to the Australian return is expected from this tract. 
Moreover, British Guiana is said to be developing 
well, and it is maintained that there is untold mineral 
wealth in Central America if only capital could be raised 
to work it. Apart, however, from hypothetical additions 
to the world’s supply of gold, it is safe to estimate that 
early in the next century the annual output will be worth 
from fifty to fifty-five millions sterling, or about sixteen 
times as much as in the early years of the present century. 
As to the results of this addition to our monetary re- 
sources, it is difficult to foresee them clearly, and their 
discussion leads one into very rugged and difficult paths. 
It is obvious, however, that bankrupt States which are 
struggling on with dirty and unsanitary paper-money will 
have a good opportunity for establishing a metallic 
currency, and that the use of gold in the arts will be 
considerably increased. There is no doubt that the rise 
in the buying-power of gold has stimulated its pro- 
duction; but it is not so certain that the expected 
increase in its amount will cause a rise in general 
prices. On the contrary, it is very probable that the 
abundance of gold may lead to a further expansion 
of the credit system and a consequent development of 
the production of general commodities which would 
prevent any material advance in their values. The 
output of gold has been increasing fast and steadily 
during the last twenty-five years, and prices have becn 
falling pari passu, though the conditions have been 
so much complicated that it is possible to argue that 
the fall in prices would have been far greater if the 
increase of the gold-supply had not happened at the 
same time, and that henceforward, assuming that 
the cheapening of transit and the improvement of 
industrial processes are not carried still further, the 
weight of gold in one scale will force up general 
values in the other. The next few years will solve 
the problem; but probably, even when they have 
passed, economists will differ as to the actual meaning 
of the solution. 
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MANUAL LABOUR AND ITS EARNINGS. 


(aE public must not grow too elated over the results 

of Sir Robert Giffen’s marvellously elaborate compu- 
tation of the earnings of the labouring population of the 
United Kingdom. In the great Blue-book just published, 
he has shown that the average weekly earnings of labouring 
men is £1 4s. 7d., or £64 per annum; and on these figures 
a large section of the Press, and many excellent private 


individuals, have been exclaiming, “ Dear me, how comfort-- 


able the people are, after all!” No doubt the majority of 
them are; but this is not the whole truth in regard to the 
remuneration of labour. There is room for optimism, or 
rather for a sense of relief that the bulk of Englishmen 
are not so badly off as one supposed; but there is also 
room for a good deal of pessimism,—of regret that so 
large a number of men and their families have still so 
infinitesimal a share of the world’s goods. 


Let us look a little closer at Sir Robert Giffen’s figures. 
Though 24s, 7d. a week is the average wage per man, 
24 per cent. of the labouring class have earnings below 
£1 a week. But for a man with a family to have less 
than £1 a week means that he is hardly within the region 
of civilisation. The Bishop who said that it was im- 
possible to be a Christian on less than £1 a week, 
spoke, we fear, what was something very like the truth. 
Of course, there are exceptional cases; but as a rule, less 
than £1 a week will not give men the chance to hire 
house-room and provide food and clothes for themselves 
and their families of the kind which conforms toa civilised 
standard, much less to purchase an occasional period of 
holiday leisure, to provide moderate recreation, to insure 
against sickness, and to obtain some reasonable facilities 
for self-improvement and cultivation. In a family ina 
town which is being brought up on less than £1 a week, 
there is not enough to spare for a halfpenny daily paper, for 
a treat to the children and the “ missis,” or for any sort of 
amusement, unless the amount spent on house-hire is cut 
down toa point which makes the home unbearably squalid. 
Given the prices and habits of life that prevail in the 
United Kingdom, it is impossible to feel satisfied as long as 
there is any large percentage of the town population living 
below the £1l-a-week level. The actual number of men 
computed by Sir Robert Giffen to be earning under £1 a 
week is not given in the Blue-book; but we presume 
that, taking the United Kingdom as a whole, there cannot 
be less than two million men in this position, and 
that most of these men are married, and have to sup- 
port not merely themselves, but a wife and family. 
Here, then, is the social problem at close quarters. 
What the country wants is to see this great section of 
the community passed up from the class which is below 
what we will call the civilisation level into that which is 
within it. No nation can consider itself in a satisfactory 
state when anything approaching two million families are 
living the lives which we know are led by the town 
labourers with 15s. or 17s. a week, and the country 
labourers with 10s. or 12s. It wants very little experience 
or gift of observation to realise that the expenditure of 
these sums cannot enable a family to exist under conditions 
favourable to a worthy standard of moral, of religious, or 
of intellectual development. You cannot expect the older 
men and women to improve under such conditions; and 
what is worse, you cannot expect people to bring up 
sons and daughters that shall be an addition to the com- 
munity which is worth having. There are, of course, 
plenty of exceptions, but as a general rule the boys and 
girls brought up in the homes of the really poor—and 
people below the £1-a-week level in towns and the 17s. 
level in the country are really poor—are deprived by their 
bringing-up of the chance of improving their condition 
mentally or physically. We have taken the £l-a-week 
level in order not to exaggerate our case. If, however, 
we were to take the 25s.-a-week level, and, considering the 
rents for houses in the towns, 25s. a week is not a high 
wage, the size of the class whose income must be pronounced 
as unsatisfactory would be enormously increased. The men 
with wages between 20s. and 25s. a week are 83 per cent. 
of the labouring class. But since the men under 20s. 
a week were 24 per cent., we see that the men under 25s. 
per week amount to 57 per cent., or considerably more 
than half the population engaged in manual labour. Pro- 
bably the best way to summarise the facts is this. Half 
the population engaged in manual labour earn enough to 








secure reasonable comfort. Of the other half, some ara 
in a position which may be regarded as satisfactory; but 
the position of the greater part of this second half is one 
which cannot be regarded.as capable of securing a really 
civilised standard of living. 

How are we to obtain a change for the better,—how, 
that is, are we to get this large body of our people within 
the line of true civilisation? Thatistheproblem. In our 
opinion, at any rate, the Socialistic remedy of nationalising 
the sources of wealth is ridiculous. It would take away 
even that civilisation which we have. We are old. 
fashioned enough to think that the way to improve the 
material condition of the people is to do one or both of 
two things, which are, however, in reality, the same,— 
to increase the wages of the labourer, or to lower the 
prices of the things on which he spends his wages, 
Only in one or both of these ways will you make him a 
richer man, and this, and nothing else, is what you want 
to do. Raising wages is, of course, the main hope of the 
labourer. How will this be accomplished? By the 
accumulation of capital. Practically, capital can only be 
made use of by hiring labour in some form or other. 
Then the more capital there is to compete for labour, the 
higher will be the remuneration of labour. If, then, 
accumulation goes on, and is not checked by war, the 
price of labour must rise. This process, too, will be 
helped by the discovery of the economic principle that 
in many cases, and under many conditions, efficiency of 
labour varies directly with its remuneration. Within rea- 
sonable limits high wages mean cheap labour, and this 
on the very same grounds that farmers find it economical 
not to starve their cart-horses. At the same time the in- 
vention of new processes, the improvements in machinery, 
and the use of scientific knowledge are increasing the 
amount of the world’s industrial product, increasing, that 
is, the labourer’s wage by increasing its purchasing-power. 
Only in one instance does this process seem to be arrested. 
House-rent goes up, though corn and sugar and tobacco 
and clothes are falling. Yet even here there is hope. At 
first sight it looks as if the competition for building-sites in 
towns must keep up the price of houses. The men must 
live in the town in order to get the high wages, and more 
men want houses than there are buildings. Therefore, 
the preference is given to those who offer high rents. 
The gradual cheapening of transport is, however, altering 
all this. Aman may nowlive three miles from the factory 
and yet get there in good time each morning. His bicycle 
has reduced his rent almost to the country level. Cheap 
trains from the country into the towns have a similar 
effect, and a very little cheapening of steam locomotion 
might entirely counteract the effects of the present 
pressure on the soil in the matter of high rents. In 
the country, again, the use of cheaper building materials 
for cottages might very materially increase the labourer’s 
comfort. 

Fortunately, these two phenomena—the raising of 
wages and the lowering of prices by the increase in the 
industrial product—are going on at the present moment, 
and are surely, if slowly, improving the condition of the 
labourer and passing men from the class below the civilisa- 
tion line into that above it. Nothing, then, must be done 
to check the process. But this means that nothing must 
be done to prevent the accumulation of capital or the im- 
provement of industrial production. The solution of the 
social problem and the raising of the labourer into a better 
position depends upon not injuring the capitalist or pre- 
veuting him using his wealth in the adoption of new pro- 
cesses. Wound the capitalist and treat him as he was 
treated in the Middle Ages, and you will soon have a 
return to the medisval state of civilisation among the 
labourers. Give capital fair play and encourage its de- 
velopment, and you do a great deal to solve the social 
problem. This is of course a doctrine which is just now 
entirely out of fashion, but it is none the less true and 
sound. 





THE RUMOURS FROM JAPAN. 


f lesa ep must be trouble brewing in the Far East, though 

the explosion may be still a considerable distance off, 
and though the Russian authorities have taken the trouble 
to deny the report that they have obtained the cession of 
Port Arthur. China is obviously not recovering herself, 
but is lying a huge but fecble Power at the mercy of any 
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ich can land a moderate but effective army within 
eager sy or can, by instituting a blockade, cut off the 
Customs revenue, upon which Pekin, first of all, depends. 
She has made concessions to France on the Mekong which 
five years ago would have seemed impossible, and there is 
ground for believing that she is about to make a great 
concession to Russia. The pressure on Japan to hurry on 
the evacuation of the Liau-tung Peninsula is being re- 
newed, and telegrams begin to appear, intimating that the 
Russian motive for these demands is her wish to occupy 
Port Arthur as a naval station, and that the Chinese 
have agreed, in payment for financial help, to cede or lease 
to St. Petersburg possession of that place. That story 
would imply, if it is true—and we do not trust the 
denials — a Russian Protectorate. over Corea. The 
Japanese would never leave an army in the Peninsula 
liable to attack from the Vladivostock side and the Port 
Arthur side together; and if they withdrew their army 
in fear of a lock up, they would have no more authority 
in Seoul than the Dutch or the Swedes. The Coreans are 
not in the least likely to take their advice unless supported 
by military force, and the Chinese will be too glad to see 
them withdraw to care much how the withdrawal is 
effected. This retreat, which, if Russia and France 
hold together, may be looked on as nearly inevitable, and 
is in fact discussed as inevitable in Russian newspapers, 
will be another terrible blow to Japanese pride, already 
exasperated to a point of which Western peoples can 
form little conception. The Japanese of all classes, 
though polite and “ gentle” as Viennese or Venetians, are 
sensitive to insanity about insult, and especially insult to 
the nation as a whole. All foreigners who have studied 
them deeply state that underneath their external polish 
there is a tendency to vindictive rage, such as made the 
Samurai, or armed retainers of the great houses, the most 
formidable of all partisans. A coolie, says one recent 
writer who had lived years among Japanese, will nurse a 
wrong for years, cross Japan to reach the man who has 
insulted him, stab him to death, and then anticipate 
justice by a determined suicide. The Japanese con- 
sider that in the negotiation of the Treaty of Simonoseki 
they were not only injured, but insulted by the Russians, 
who gave the Pekin statesmen assurances which enabled 
Li-Hung-Chang to sign any proposal presented to him 
by Count Ito, knowing that Russia would prevent it 
from being carried out. The Japanese think they were 
treated like children—as indeed they were—and have 
settled down into a cold rage to devise plans for 
obtaining full revenge. Parliament has, it is reported, 
voted £25,000,000 for the increase of the Navy—to be 
drawn, of course, from the indemnity—and the con- 
scription is to cover new classes, so that the Army 
may be raised, according to the Daily News’ cor- 
respondent, to five hundred thousand men, but, at all 
events, to the highest number that the Government can 
arm and provide for without an immediate collapse of the 
national Treasury. This new force once obtained—and 
we presume that even if the indemnity is honestly paid, it 
will take three years to obtain it—will be directed at once 
against Russia “ without waiting for European complica- 
tions,” the object being not so much to recover either the 
Liau-tung Peninsula or supremacy in Corea as to punish 
Russia for having injured the interests and affronted the 
honour of Japan. 


To Englishmen, who are penetrated with the sense of the 
power of Russia, all this reads like an explosion of temper 
rather than an account of settled policy, but it must be 
remembered that the Japanese occupied twenty years in 
careful preparations before they “ settled accounts” with 
China; that the nation feels itself defrauded of its just 
compensation for great sacrifices; and that the power of 
Russia may not seem to the Japanese so stupendous. 
They see Vladivostock, not St. Petersburg. They do not 
care about enemies’ size much, or they would not have 
invaded China, and they may reasonably argue that if 
Europe is out of the way they have one terrible “ pull” 
upon the Russian Empire. They can do nothing with- 
out the command of the sea—and they see that clearly, as 
the great vote for the Navy proves—but if by lavish ex- 
penditure they can gather a sufficient fleet to defeat the 
Russian squadron in Chinese waters, they may be able to 
inflict a terrible blow upon St.Petersburg. They may not 
only recover Port Arthur, which they only give up 
under pressure, but they may repeat the policy of the 





Crimean War, threaten Vladivostock with an army pro- 
tected by entrenchments, and drag the Russian armies 
across Asia to drive them out. No nation ever sits quiet 
under an affront of that kind, and the autocracy which 
governs Russia, resting, as it does, on a mighty army, 
must drive out an invader, or see itself not only defied by 
every rebel—and Asiatic Russia is full of potential rebels 
—but dishonoured in the eyes of its own soldiery. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway will, it is true, be nearly com- 
pleted by 1900; but the Japanese, reports the Daily 
News, are not afraid of the resources which a single line, 
over four thousand miles long, can bring up to oppose 
them. Taking Plevna, within a few hundred miles of 
European Russia, did not prove easy work, and taking 
a new Plevna, four thousand miles from Moscow, 
defended by Japanese skill, and by armies perpetually 
recruited from the sea, might prove a most exhausting 
task. The number of men who would perish before 
it was captured would affect even the Russian Army 
lists, while the expenditure of treasure would be colossal, 
and the result would be—what? Russia, exhausted for a 
period of years, would be just where she was; for Japan, 
if in possession of her own waters—which is the datum 
assumed—would be beyond invasion, and might, as boys 
of seventeen and eighteen grew into men, repeat her 
effort at revenge with possibly better results. 


It is not a pleasant prospect for Russia, even if she has 
no intention of menacing Great Britain and so giving 
Japan a fleet at once—for example, we could give her 
great resources in the shape of “obsolete” ironclads— 
and the main condition on which the position rests may 
produce war more speedily than is expected. The whole 
policy of Japan, if it is accurately described, rests upon a 
single datum,—her power to bring up her fleet to a level at 
which her Admirals can venture to encounter the Russian 
fleet with good hope of driving it off the water. Till 
they are ready for that great effort, the Japanese cannot 
face Russia without rashness, and to be ready requires 
large expenditure and much time,—three years at least. It 
is quite possible that a consideration of this fact is dictating 
the delay in beginning the actual payment of cash indem- 
nities—how the bland Chinaman must love that delay! 
—and that the eagerness manifested in Russia may be 
due to a decision to make her grand demand, the evacua- 
tion of Corea, before Japan can have got her fleet in 
readiness. If that demand is made, it is a matter of 
grave doubt whether the Government of Count—now 
Marquis—Ito will be able to resist the popular demand 
for an open defiance. The Marquis knows the danger, 
and may not, it is even whispered, be quite convinced that 
the Protectorate of Corea is anything but a burdensome 
nuisance to Japan; but if the feeling of the people is also 
that of the Army, he may be unable to resist an emotion 
which, as far as the honour of Japan is concerned, he is 
certain to share. 

We do not clearly see, if Russia abstains from 
threatening us, that Great Britain has much to do with 
the matter, though we ought to make sure of a naval 
station in North China; and we must make one remark 
which will annoy many of our readers. Russian diplomacy 
in Asia is always more or less tricky, but in this instance 
her policy is only one which any other Power would 
pursue. If the British Government owned Northern 
Asia, and wished, as Russia does, to fill its more fertile 
| provinces with immigrants from congested districts, they 
could not resist the desire to obtain at the extremity of 
their territory a port on the open water. To Siberia as a 
convict settlement such a port mattered very little, but to 
Southern Siberia as a great Colony, opened to the peasants 
of Southern Russia, such an outlet is almost vital. We 
should fight, and, we greatly fear, intrigue too, for 
Bombay, if Bombay were in foreign hands; and it is 
only because the Transvaal is not ours that we do not 
compel a sale to us of Delagoa Bay. We must judge 
Russia like an ordinary Power, and so judged, she 1s not 
going off the ordinary diplomatic path in trying to 
obtain the use of Port Arthur, and “superiority” 
over the extraordinary group of semi-patriotic, semi- 
rascal grandees who claim to be the rightful masters 
of Corea. Her necessity is most unfortunate, both for 
China and Japan, and may in the end disturb the 
general peace of the world; but there is no good in in- 
venting charges which make every Russian who reads 
them think Englishmen blinded by unreasoning hate. 
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Russia is not trying to obtain either Port Arthur or Corea 
out of a blind ambition to master the world, but out of a 
well-considered policy, to which the only objection is that 
it may threaten other nations. Her statesmen have a 
right to make the vast expanses of Southern Siberia pros- 
perous if they can; they are buying up, not stealing, the 
Chinese claims—at a high price too—and the only Power 
with full right to object, on grounds of direct injury suf- 
fered, is Japan. She is being coerced to give up rights. 
acquired in war, for which, if she were strong enough, she 
would fight to the death. The head and front of Russia’s 
offending is the oppression of Japan; and it cannot be 
said that, in oppressing Japan, she is treating oppres- 
sively a friendly State. 





THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S 
CENTENARY. 


> a the nineteenth century has been the age of the 

railway and the telegraph and of scientific discovery, 
it will rank in history, not less conspicuously, as the age 
of Christian missions. But, as we are reminded by the 
fact that the London Missionary Society is now, in 1895, 
keeping its centenary festival, the great spring of zeal for 
the evangelisation of the heathen, from which the activity 
of that Society and many other parallel agencies has 
flowed, took its rise in the mighty religious revival of the 
latter part of the much-abused eighteenth century. It 
was also doubtless closely connected with the wonderful 
awakening of humanitarian enthusiasm, of which the 
most conspicuous fruits within the British Empire were, 
first, the prohibition of the West India slave-trade, and 
thirty years afterward, the abolition of slavery wherever 
the Union-Jack flies. While some admirable men concen- 
trated the efforts of their lives on the removal of all 
association between the name of England and the “sum 
of all villainy,” others became possessed with a realisation 
of the fact that, for the most part, English Christians had 
been lying deaf and dead to what Wellington once called 
the “marching orders” of the Christian Church, to go 
unto “all nations ” preaching the Gospel. To enter upon 
any comparison of the work done by the great Missionary 
Societies of our own and other countries is far from our 
intention. But it will probably be admitted by all im- 
partial persons that the achievements of the London 
Missionary Society rank very high indeed among the 
triumphs of this latter Apostolic age. The heathen world 
was very wide a hundred years ago, and there was no fear 
of clashing on the part of the new Society with the work 
of other missionary organisations, unless it had deliberately 
hurled its first agents into the American backwoods, 
where the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
had for nearly a century been carrying on excellent, if 
somewhat intermittent, work among the Red Indians, 
or had sent them out to compete with the illustrious 
Baptists, at Serampore, where they would probably 
have been very welcome. They did, mdeed, send one 
missionary, Mr. Forsyth, to Calcutta, whence, finding 
the British authorities hostile, he moved to the Dutch 
settlement at Chinsurah, where he spent many years in 
solitary and quiet, but devoted, work, only some ten 
miles from the scene of Carey’s more famous labours. 
But the great first ventures of the London Missionary 
Society were in the South Seas and South Africa, and in 
both those fields a long and noble succession of missionaries 
has toiled with an ever-enlarging sphere of beneficent 
influence down to the present day. 

A narrative of these missions, and of the whole century’s 
work, in various parts of the world, of the Society which 
sent them forth, is compactly and soberly given in a 
small volume entitled “The Story of the L. M. S.,” by 
Mr. C. Silvester Horne, which neither exaggerates suc- 
cesses nor glosses over failures and disappointments. To 
us it seems a singularly noble, pathetic, and inspiring 
story; and it can only be ignorance of its chief features 
which can excuse in any quarter an absence of sympathy 
with the sentiments of those who are now keeping the 
centenary festival of the London Missionary Society. It 
was primarily by the efforts, the daring, and the sacrifices 
of its agents that the people of island after island, and 
archipelago after archipelago, in the South Seas were 
raised from a condition of hideous cruelty and vice 
unspeakable, into at the very least a condition bearing 
comparison in happiness, prosperity, and morality, with | 











that of the humbler classes in European countries. The 
early days and years of the missionaries in Polynesia were 
full of discouragement, hardship, and danger. But they 
struggled on in many cases with a courage and devotion 
worthy of the highest admiration, and after the defeat of 
the whole effort had more than once seemed imminent, 
the seed which had been sown began to bear fruit, and a 
beneficent transformation was witnessed in the habits and 
temper of one tribe after another. In the South Seas the 
hands of the missionaries were not only strengthened but 
multiplied by the ready self-devotion of native converts 
who, over and over again, risked their lives for the sake 
of carrying to fresh islands the message which they had 
received in their own. It would be easy to prove, but it 
does not seem to us important to prove, that, with the 
acceptance of Christianity in the South Seas, there always 
went not only the entrance into a genuine, though neces. 
sarily for a time rudimentary, civilisation in manners, but 
also a development of the wants which give encourage- 
ment to legitimate British trade. What is important 
is the fact that, for no earthly reward or glory, fellow. 
countrymen of ours have been the means of lifting great 
multitudes of human beings from a condition lower than 
that of the beasts, to that of men and women with 
consciences and upward aspirations. The same may be 
said of the work of the London Missionary Society in 
South Africa, as the story of Khama’s country—not only 
that reviewed in our columns last week, but that to which 
testimony is borne by impartial observers—abundantly 
proves. In Madagascar the revolution in the habits of 
the Hovas effected by the work of the London missionaries 
has been equally striking. There the Christian Church, 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth decades of this cen- 
tury, came through an ordeal of persecution as ter- 
rible and as protracted as any ever endured by the 
Christians of former ages. The story of the loyalty to 
their faith displayed by large numbers of the Malagasy 
converts in presence of the most appalling perils, and 
after death in most barbarous shapes had been suffered by 
many of their fellows, is one of the most remarkable in the 
religious annals of the world. This isa clear case of a per- 
secution which entirely failed of its object by reason of the 
supernatural fearlessness of those against whom it was 
directed. Nor was that all. The splendid heroism of the 
martyrs led to the steady multiplication of the adherents 
of that faith which could enable tender women to endure 
torture and face a dreadful death rather than apostatise ; 
and when the fiery trial, lasting over more than a quarter 
of a century, had passed, the number of avowed 
Christians in the island was found to have risen 
twentyfold. A foundation of rock had thus been 
laid on which to build the Malagasy Church, in times 
of toleration first, and then of countenance and sym- 
pathy on the part of the State. There are now 
hundreds of congregations and hundreds of thousands of 
worshippers, and though it is not pretended that a satis- 
factory average of moral development has been reached, 
any unfriendly critics may be invited to consider what the 
manners and customs of Saxon England can reasonably 
be supposed to have been in the third or fourth genera- 
tion after the arrival of St. Augustine. That there has 
been an immeasurable improvement in the laws, institu- 
tions, and habits of the Malagasy will be disputed by no 
person with the slightest information on the subject; and 
it is deeply to be deplored that State exigencies have 
led to the acquiescence of the British Government in the 
aggression of France upon a people over whom an English 
claim to exercise a quasi-paternal influence has been estab- 
lished by the best of titles. ; 
We have glanced at only some among the most im- 
pressive of the features of the record of the London 
Missionary Society. Though some influential Churchmen 
took an active part in founding it, it has for a long time 
been almost entirely served and supported by Congrega- 
ticnalists, and theirs appears to be the system of govern- 
ment most generally adopted by the native Churches 
founded under its auspices. But the idea of the Society 
is simply to make Christians of the heathen, and not to 
impose any ecclesiastical system upon them,—rather to 
allow them to work out that which may seem best suited 
to their circumstances. It is to be regretted that, pro- 
ceeding on these lines, there is, apparently, no opportunity 
of direct co-operation with it on the part of those who 
hold strong views as to the binding obligation of @ 
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historic form of Church government. But happily—or 
unhappily—there is still more than enough room for all 
the Missionary Societies now at work; and there can be 
hardly any Englishmen of whatever Church who would 
refuse to salute the flag on which are inscribed the victories 
of Moffat and Livingstone in Africa, of the martyr 
Williams in the South Seas, and in our own days of 
Lawes and Chalmers and their noble Polynesian allies 
over the ferocious paganism of New Guinea. 








AMERICAN HEIRESSES. 


HE correspondent of the Times, who announces from 
New York the engagement of the young Duke 

of Marlborough to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, daughter 
of the mammoth millionaire, adds the remark that the 
marriage will be a new tie between the countries. The 
statement is conventional, and therefore beyond criticism; 
but as a matter of fact, the habit of intermarriage among 
their citizens does not bind countries together, else were South 
and North, England and Ireland, lost in love for one another. 
The wildest conflict of opinion has never blinded Englishmen 
to the charm of Irish girls, nor have Irishmen ever ceased to 
seek brides in England. Is it not, indeed, on record that one 
old Irish lady held that the predisposition of English heiresses 
to “trate themselves to Irish gentlemen ” was a sufficient pro- 
vision for her second son? Nations only understand nations 
when they are like each other; while men and women often 
love most dearly their own complements. Engagements such 
as the one recorded, moreover, which are now becoming so 
frequent, ought to become causes of international jealousy 
rather than affection, and we see signs that they are so becom- 
ing. The ladies’ newspapers on this side begin to make savage 
comments on the American girls who carry off the great prizes 
in the English lottery of marriage, while the American men 
are asking in astonishment not wholly untinged with anger 
why all their heiresses should prefer “ stiff-backed ” suitors 
from Europe to themselves? The process, however, seems to 
usa very natural one, and in no way deserving the hard 
words with which tidings of such a betrothal are constantly 
received. The limitation of choice, by reasons of caste, is 
held among all European nations to be both wise and right, 
8o wise and so right that the Lord of Burleigh who seeks the 
maid of low degree is condemned by all but poets as guilty 
of derogation, and there seems no reason why, if great wealth 
is to be considered a distinction, as the Prince Consort in a 
published letter once declared it to be, the limit of caste 
should not be widened so as to take it in. The convenience 
of such a choice is no argument against it. The English 
noble who marries the American millionaire may be, of 
course, playing a part in a mere “arrangement,” as he 
might be also if he were marrying a Duke’s daughter at home, 
but he may be making an honest choice within the limits to 
which opinion has confined him. We do not blame Princes 
who seek their brides only within Royal houses; and, in fact, 
most men are bound in the same withes, though they may not 
be quite so narrow. The noble must, in the opinion of his 
order, marry either rank or money; and in choosing the latter in 
America he accepts his destiny, accompanied by as few draw- 
backs as may be. There is no reason why, though he regilds 
his coronet, he should not be heartily in love. The American 
girl is not a foreigner ; she is usually beautiful, with a beauty 
that all men recognise; she is as straight in conduct as any 
Puritan; she is, while young, as entertaining as any girl 
in the world, and her usual foibles—the first of which 
are a certain superficiality and selfwill— are precisely 
the foibles which belong to the aristocratic training. 
She has no relatives who are troublesome, for the 
Atlantic rolls between her and them; she is never 
despised in the circle which receives her ; and opinion, which 
weighs heavily with both sexes in their marriages, hails 
the bridegroom as having made a notable and worthy con- 
quest. So far from wondering at the English noble or states- 
man who marries in America, we wonder that he marries 
anywhere else; he gains so very much, and there are so few 
drawbacks to his choice. Where else can he fall in love, and 
rebuild his house, and entirely content opinion, at one and the 
same time? One marvels rather why the American girl so 
often prefers the English, or German, or Italian noble to 
one of her own kinsfolk, and we do not know that this has 





ever been quite satisfactorily explained. The American 
suitor is often as polished as the European; he is usually 
much better cultivated—cultivation not being by any means 
the strong point of the European aristocrat; he is richer 
rather than poorer; and while he is at least as eager a lover, 
he is, by the consent of two continents, a rather more devoted 
husband. Why, then, is he passed over for one who comes 
from the outside? ‘It is all the worship of rank,’ say the 
cynics; and no doubt American girls, like English girls, find 
a double attraction in gratifying their ambition and their 
hearts together; but then, rank exists in America as every- 
where else, and hereditary rank besides, though it is not 
labelled with special names, or accorded a strictly regulated 
precedence. We fancy that tradition and literature and unac- 
customedness have something to do with it, and that the higher 
society of Europe has, for the American girl, something of 
the charm of romance, as of an undiscovered and better 
country in which it will be pleasant to undertake an adven- 
ture. It is like the charm of the castle for the dreamer as 
contrasted with that of the house. One would like to win 
Ehrenbreitstein to live in, even if it were uncomfortable; and 
this Ehrenbreitstein may be as well fitted, for all its pic- 
turesqueness, as any brownstone house in New York or brick 
mansion in Belgravia. The thirst to try the experiment 
is a natural emotion with something of poetry in it, 
as well as love of adventure, and we hardly see why the 
American girl who elects so new, and, as she thinks, so 
bright a life, should be accused either of snobbishness or of 
overvaulting ambition. She stands, in her own imagination 
at least, on as high a pedestal as her suitor, and has rather a 
broad river to cross than a mountain to ascend. If she does 
not take a real foreigner, an Italian, or German, or Slav, 
she runs little more risk than she would at home, while she 
secures for her children a definite and distinguished place in 
the great comity of the English-speaking peoples. 


One wonders a little whether the American women, now 
so numerous and so popular in English society, ever grow 
home-sick in old age. They are not foreigners, it is true, for 
they think in our tongue, though they utter it in a slightly 
different tone—to call the difference an accent is a misuse of 
words, it is a difference of intonation arising originally from 
a difference in the relation of the speaker to the audience— 
but there are differences of ways, of scenery both inside 
and outside the houses, of food, and of the general ties to 
those around which, taken together, must make up a cer- 
tain strangeness not to be ignored. Does the strange- 
ness pass away with habit “for good?”—as people say, 
with a quaint appreciation of the value of finality—or 
does nostalgia lurk always in the mental constitution, 
saddening all happiness a little with the sense of something 
given up, which it would be a luxury to regain? The correct 
answer depends, we suppose, upon individual temperaments ; 
but we fancy that with the majority it is not so, that 
American women soon acquire here, as German men un- 


“questionably do, the fullest sense of home. They do not 


forget America, and remain all their lives sensitive if their 
country is attacked; but they feel the charm of England, its 
marvellous security, its old solidity, and, as compared 
with America, its restful peace. “It is to us,” said one 
lady, “ only like living in the country all the time,” and 
has, for the majority, no sense of abroadness. For one thing, 
the American brides rarely seem to themselves to have 
removed very far away, the distance between America and 
Europe, which so impresses the Englishman, and still more 
the man of the Continent, never striking an American at all, 
He thinks as little of the voyage as we do of crossing the 
Channel,—less, for to the Englishman, wanderer as he is by 
instinct and habitude, a few miles of sea make a difference 
which never quits its hold on his imagination. They certainly 
seem contented with their adopted land, most of them betray- 
ing even less desire to return than the Princesses, who are 
trained from childhood to cosmopolitanism, because, as they 
cannot marry subjects, they can never settle at home. After 
all, the American girl is born on a continent, not a petty 
island like this, and the suitor from England does not live 
farther away in point of time than the suitor from ’Frisco 
or Austin; while he may be in many modes of thought 
and personal habits further from the New Yorker or 
Philadelphian, than is the English magnate. The feeling of 
patriotism, of course, remains as a dividing test ; but English. 
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men no longer “ belittle ” Americans, and Americans intend to 
capture Canada by means other than successful invasion. Ex- 
perience as to the feeling of the old is not yet perfect, for the 
habit of marrying Americans is only of twenty years’ standing, 
and the brides selected have not yet had time to become old 
ladies, but we fancy nostalgia will not be found to be a 
serious trouble. Is it ever with anybody except Parisians, 
when the new surroundings are fairly pleasant, and the new 
language thoroughly familiar? We doubt it a little, though 
we have read of suffering amounting to a disease among the 
Swiss, though Sir Andrew Wylie is rarely quite happy till 
he is back in Stoneyholm, and though the Anglo-Indian, at 
the close of life, plunges headforemost into a “home” which 
he knows will be unfamiliar, by comparison undignified, and 
above all things, intolerably wanting in peremptory occupation, 
The American girl as a rule, if she comes, comes to stay, and 
to feel to her very bones the attraction of a new-old society, 
which often, like the new-old climate, has a rare effect of 
reinvigoration, 





HOUSE-BARGAINS FOR LONDONERS. 


NE of the most singular features of the depression 
from which the landed interest in England is suffering 

is the refusal of people of small means to turn it to their 
benefit. When other useful commodities—and, whatever 
people may say, land is a useful commodity—fall greatly in 
price, there are always hundreds of people ready and eager to 
avail themselves of the chance, and to get a bargain while 
they can. In land alone, extraordinary bargains seem to 
have no attractive force whatever. But perhaps it will be 
said that these so-called land-bargains are not bargains, and 
that this is why no one avails himself of them. Possibly 
cheap land does not offer bargains from the point of 
view of cultivation, but there are other uses for land than 
farming; and if these uses are considered, we believe that it 
can be shown that there are hundreds—nay, thousands—of 
neglected bargains to be had in England at this moment. 
Such matters, however, cannot be considered in the abstract 
and the vague. Let us try to be specific. It will be admitted 
on all hands that there are hundreds of young men in 
business in London, recently married, and with two or three 
children, with incomes of from £500 to £600 a year, who are 
extremely anxious to house themselves cheaply, and who, 
finding that living in London on a narrow income means 
never getting away from the smoke except for a month 
in the year, would like that cheap housing to be done in the 
country. They find that in London, in a decent neighbourhood, 
they cannot get a good house of sufficient size for less than 
£150 a year, including rates and taxes. But that isa horribly 
big slice out of £500 a year. It means that all the small 
luxuries and amenities of life have to be sacrificed in order to 
provide house accommodation, and house accommodation 
which gives nothing but walls and roof. In order to free 
their incomes from this incubus, there are plenty of men 
who would willingly travel an hour by train or even a little 
more. At present they do not go into the country because 
they find that the hiring a house in the country, plus the 
season-ticket, brings the outlay nearly up to the old figure. 


stocked with choice young fruit-trees, and one acre of orchard 
planted with choice fruit-trees about seven years old, and the 
remainder grass-land with very extensive poultry-houses and 
ron well wired-in.” The house is described as a pretty 
bungalow with small entrance-hall, dining-room, drawing. 
room, kitchen, wash-house, and four bedrooms; good water. 
supply, with pump in wash-house; two-stall stable, coach. 
house with loft over, workshop, piggeries, and fowl-house, 
large flower-garden and tennis-court. What is the price of 
this house, which, making all deductions for the enthusiasm 
of the land-agent’s catalogue, is clearly a possible residence for 
a man with a family who has to work in London? The fact 
that it is only twenty-one miles from London may be taken ag 
proof that it is possible to reach London in at the very most 
an hour anda half. The price is £575 freehold. But people 
alwaysask a little morethan they intend to take. Let us assume, 
therefore, that Mr. Brown-Jones will get it for £550. Now, 
most married people of the £500-a-year class, have at least 
£1,000 in settlement. Let us assume that the Brown-Joneseg 
are not exceptions, and that as in almost all such cases the 
purchase of a house to live in is within the terms of the 
settlement, and that the £500 is now invested at 3 per cent, 
Then it will cost the Brown-Joneses £15 a year to buy 
the farm. But let us assume that £100 will have to 
be spent on the house to put it into good order, and 
another £100 to build a good-sized iron library or 
drawing-room, with a good bedroom and dressing-room 
over. That can be done by any firm engaged in the 
iron-buildings trade. This will increase the annual cost of 
the house to £21, but will make a thoroughly good house of 
it. The tithe is said to be £1 1s., and the rates low,—say, 
another £2. Say, also, that repairs will be £6 a year, in 
spite of the putting in order. This will make the annual cost 
of the house £30 a year. What is to be done with the five 
acres of grass which is not garden or orchard? The Brown- 
Joneses must certainly not farmit. As it is only five minutes 
from a village, it is almost incredible that they would not be 
able to let off the five acres for at least £5 a year either as 
allotment or as accommodation land. Let us, however, 
assume the worst, and consider that it is to he left to itself 
just as a piece of common is,—to run wild and grow black- 
berries. At any rate, it will give Brown-Jones a little 
diversion in the way of rabbit-shooting. Five or six acres is 
not a sporting estate, but for all that, a man may bave a good 
deal of fun on five acres on summer evenings potting rabbits 
with a rook-rifle. Let us assume, then, the Brown-Joneses 
make nothing out of their five acres, but keep them as a 
miniature sporting estate. How about the garden? Unless 
they are very bad managers, they can keep a labouring gardener 
at 17s. a week, and make half his wages out of vegetables 
and poultry. Let us, however, assume that they are afraid 
to do this, and also afraid to keep a pony and trap, and that 
they merely get a jobbing-gardener in twice a week in spring 
and summer to keep the garden tidy and grow a few flowers 
and cabbages. This will not cost them more than £10 a 
year. Their farmhouse, then, will cost them but £40 a year. 
Brown-Jones will, as we have said, be a cyclist—every healthy 
man is that, or can be that—and will go to the station on his 
machine. Now his annual season-ticket—second class, at a 





Now our contention is that those who would like to go into 

the country if they could set free a hundred a year, but not 

unless, are overlooking a great many bargains offered them | 
by the fall in price of English land. We believe we can show | 
that if they will buy a farm and live in Essex—one of the | 
most unjustly unpopular counties in England; it is full of fine | 
oaks and picturesque villages—and if the husband will ride to | 
the station on a bicycle, an arrangement as healthy as it is | 
economical, the young couple of our thought may bring their 

children up in a garden, and may enjoy a great many country | 
pleasures on a modest scale, and, most important of all, may | 
set free a hundred a year of income, and so make life far easier. | 
‘ Ah, but,’ the objector will say, ‘you are going to set the | 
unfortunate young peopleat amateur farming, and that means | 
the bankruptcy-court in three years.’ Nota bit of it. We/| 
mean that they shall buy and live on an Essex farm, but by 

no means farmit. Let us take an example. A land-agent’s | 
list which lies before us gives the following particulars 
of a farm in Essex which is five minutes’ walk from a village, 
one mile from church, two and a quarter miles from a station, 
and twenty-one miles from London. The farm contains about 
seven acres of land, of which one acre is garden, “ well- 





place twenty miles from London—will not cost him £10 more 
than he spends in London on locomotion. His omnibus or 
underground to the City costs him at the very least 6d. a 
day, or 3s. 6d. a week, or, say, £5 a year, and this he will save, 
though he spends £15 on a season-ticket. Hence, housing 
himself in Essex will cost in all £50 a year. But he was 
spending £150 in London on rent and rates. Therefore by 
going into the country and buying a farm he will clear £100 
a year. Of course many men and women will say that banish- 
ment to Essex is not worth that. These will stick to London. 
Many others, on the other hand, will say that the boredom 
of the country is infinitely preferable to the financial 
worries from which they will be saved by an extra £100 
a year to spend or save. There are, however, those who will 
not merely endure the country in order to get clear of 
money worries, but will positively revel in the country and its 


| pursuits, who will find keeping hens, cultivating the garden, 


and potting at the rabbits aforesaid, the most delightful 
things in the world. It must not be supposed that the 
example we have given is an exception,—a lusus nature. The 
catalogue already quoted from gives another instance quite 
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as suitable to the purposes of the Brown-Joneses. The farm 
is in Essex. It is ten minutes’ walk from a village, three- 
quarters of a mile from a church, two and a half miles from a 
station, three miles from a town, and twenty-two miles from 
London. There are eight acres of land, of which seven and 
a half acres are meadow; the cottage, containing four 
rooms, garden and well of water with pump, stable, cart-sheds, 
cow-house for four cows, two pigsties, and poultry-houses, 
built within the last three years, and described as in good 
order. The price freehold is only £285. Tithes,£14s. Rates 
and taxes £la year. This means, supposing that the house 
is actually sold for £275, that the annual cost will be, with 
rates and taxes, say, £11. But the Brown-Joneses will have 
to spend more on building to make the cottage roomy enough. 
They will want an iron building with two sitting-rooms on the 
ground-floor, and, say, three bedrooms and a dressing-room 
over, and this will cost about £300. This will bring their 
annual charge up to £20 a year, and thus they will “sit” at 
about the same rate as in the last example. 

We have given two, but we might have given a dozen 
examples of how people intent on housing themselves cheaply, 
might pick up bargains in Essex. There is, however, another 
class to whom Essex bargains ought to appeal,—the class of 
more or less prosperous professional and business men who 
want a cheap country-box for the summer. Such people do 
not want a place to live in all the year round, but a place to 
turn their families into cheaply from June to September, and 
to which they can themselves run down from Saturday till 
Monday at busy times, and for a month or a fortnight during 
slack times. Now Essex offers just the cheap opportunities 
for villeggiatura which are desired by the men with large 
families and from £1,000 to £2,000 a year. Here is a little 
estate in Essex of 100 acres, with a good house on it and 
stable, to be sold for £850,— less than the cost” says the 
catalogue, “of erecting the house and premises twenty-five 
years ago.” That would be an ideal place for a man fond of 
a little shooting, and with a family of boys. He would not, 
of course, attempt to farm, but would let the land become a 
game-preserve, a wild park on a small scale, which would 
afford a great deal of rough sport. There might not be much 
killing, but a great deal of health and amusement. But this 
health and amusement and country lodgings is to be got for, 
say, about £25 a year. Double this for extras, and even then 
it is less than many men of the £2,000-a-year class spend on 
going to the seaside for a month. Of course there is the care- 
taking of the house in the winter, but this in most country 
places is easy to manage. A respectable couple can be got 
without difficulty to warm themselves at your coal, and be 
paid five shillings a week in addition. The example we have 
just taken of a villeggiatura bargain, is, however, rather an 
ambitious one. The thing could be done as well on either of 
the farms we have marked out for the Brown-Joneses, and 
need not cost, in that case, more than £30 a year, for people 
who run down for the summer months want less house-room 
than the winter tenants. A village carpenter can for £10 
make a good barn into a charming summer sitting-room or 
young men’s shake-down dormitory, especially in a county 
like Essex, where the rainfall in the summer is by no means 
excessive. When, we do not know, but some day, we feel 
sure, people will realise the bargains that are going in Essex, 
and will jump at them. The tendency towards living out of 
London, at any rate during the summer, added to the cheap 
price of Essex farms, and the fact that the unpopularity of 
Essex is fictitious, makes that a certainty. It only wants a 
few pioneers, the fashion will be set and followed, and the 
thing will be done. When the change has taken place, the 
settlers will swear that Essex is the prettiest county in 
England. It is not that of course, though it is well timbered, 
but at any rate it is flat enough in many parts to prove a 
paradise for cyclists. 





IS ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION POSSIBLE? 


A VOYAGE to the Far South, recently made by an 

Australian whaling-vessel, has once more drawn 
attention to projects of Antarctic research. The ship fol- 
lowed the track of Sir James Ross into the deep inlet on the 
shores of which stands the volcano Mount Erebus. “Right 
whales” were not found, and the only practical result was 
the rediscovery of the guano-islands first visited by Ross. 
But Mr. CO. Borchgrevink, who shared in the voyage as a pro- 


fessional naturalist, is anxious to see an expedition fitted out 
to remain through the winter on the mainland shore, with the 
object of visiting the site of the magnetic pole, and of ex- 
ploring the unknown mainland. The public is in a mood for 
Polar exploration at present, and this appeal will probably 
be seriously considered. But Mr. Borchgrevink does not 
present any experiences of his own which might go to lighten 
the difficulties of Antarctic research. Of exploration, on the 
Antarctic mainland, there has been none at all. Of discovery, 
in the sense that a voyager discovers land previously unknown, 
there has been a little. The Antarctic continent is protected 
from human invasion by a triple barrier of ice, alike in 
material, but so different in form, that the descriptions of 
matter-of-fact sailors read as if borrowed from the construc- 
tive fancy of some epic poet. 


The outer line is that held by the “ Pack,” a moving mass 
of icebergs and floating ice. The icebergs of the Antarctic 
“Pack ” are of enormous size, fragments of an inner ice-cliff. 
The position of the “ Pack” is not fixed, but it prowls round 
the whole circuit of the southern land. Sir James Ross, on 
his second voyage, was caught in the “Pack” in a gale at 
midnight, and suddenly confronted by “a fearful line of 
foaming breakers.” He forced his ships through, and noted 
afterwards that it “ could never cease to be a source of wonder 
and gratitude” that his ships were not sunk. If the “Pack” 
has drifted westwards and left the sea open, the voyage is 
blocked by the second barrier. This is the rim of compact 
ice, extending at some points many hundred miles from the 
supposed limit of land, and fringing the greater part of the 
mainland shore. Lastly, where the discoverers found a way 
through the surrounding ice-fringe, the land itself is defended 
by the inner and unsurmountable barrier of everlasting ice, 
which Charles Kingsley, in ‘The Water-Babies,” named 
“Shiny Wall.” Sir James Ross, who first discovered its 
existence, sailed for four hundred and fifty miles along the 
coast, confronted by what at first seemed— 

“ A low, white line, extending as far as the eye could see to the 
eastward, It presented an extraordinary appearance, and proved 
at length, as we drew nearer, to be a perpendicular cliff of ice, 
between 150 ft. and 200ft. above the level of the sea, perfectly 
flat and level on the top, and without any fissures or promontories 
on its even seaward face. What was beyond it we could not 
imagine ; for being much higher than our mast-head, we could see 
nothing over it except the summit of a lofty range of mountains. 
or alia ah If there be land to the southward it must be very re- 
WUE 66 <6 fe we might with equal chance of success try to 
sail through the cliffs of Dover, as to penetrate such a mass.” 
The annals of Antarctic exploration are short and simple; 
and notwithstanding the formidable nature of the physical 
difficulties encountered, they are marked by none of the 
horrors of famine, scurvy, and cold, which give such melan- 
choly interest to the stories of adventure in the Northern 
seas. As long as Polar voyagers stay on their ships, sailors’ 
luck generally carries them through. Death and disaster 
delay until exploration succeeds discovery. Oaptain Cook 
thrice tried for a passage to the terra incognita Australis. 
Each time he eluded the “ Pack,” but was brought up by the 
fringe of compact ice—“ ice in field, firm, and continuing as 
far as the eye could reach from the mast-head.” Cook had 
achieved too much in his voyage in the Pacific to hazard 
losing his ship in an adventure to the Southern Pole. It was 
late in the season, and so he gave the order to “stand back 
for the north,” noting at the same time his reasons in terms 
which were more positive than his information warranted, but 
have always discouraged Antarctic adventure :=—= 

“The risque one runs in exploring a coast in these unknown 
and icy seas, is so very great that I can be bold enough to say 
that no man will ever venture farther than I have done; and that 
the lands to the South will never be explored. Thick fogs, snow- 
storms, intense cold, and every other thing that can render navi- 
gation dangerous, must be encountered ; and these difficulties are 
greatly heightened by the inexpressibly horrid aspect of the 
country; a country doomed by nature never once to feel the 
warmth of the sun’s rays, but to lie buried in everlasting snow 
and ice, ..... It would have been rashness to have ed all 
that had been done on the voyage, in discovering and exploring a 
coast which, when discovered and explored, would have answered 
no end whatever, or have been the least use either to navigation, 
or geography, or indeed to any other science.” 


When Cook was stopped by the ice-fringe in 1773, he was 
within sixty miles of Enderby Land, discovered by Biscoe in 
1831; and in 1823 his surmise that his voyage marked the 
probable limit of future discovery was contradicted by one of 








those “surprises” which now and then occur in geographical 
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discovery. A certain Mr. Weddell, a former master 
in the Royal Navy, sailed from the Downs with two 
little ships,—a brig, of 160 tons, called the ‘Jane,’ 
and a cutter, of 65 tons, named the ‘Beaufoy.’ The latter 
was commanded by a Mr. Brisbane. “Our adventure,” wrote 
Mr. Weddell in the modest volume in which he set out his 
discoveries, “‘ was for procuring of Fur-seals’ skins, and our 
vessels were fitted out in the ordinary way, and provisioned 
for two years.” They sailed for Patagonia, and thence to the 
Antarctic seas, and spent not two, but four years in alternate 
sealing and exploration, aided by astonishing good fortune 
and much excellent good sense. Their greatest achievement 
as navigators was a push towards the south, made in 1823. 
The weather was fine, the sea almost free of dangerous ice, 
and the master of the brig determined to see whether the open 
water might not reach to the Southern Pole. Mr. Brisbane, 
in the cutter, agreed “with a boldness,” says his colleague, 
“which greatly enhanced the respect I bore him,” and the two 
tiny vessels sailed on into the unknown seas in search of land 
which the earth-Jaden icebergs showed must lie beyond. The 
weather changed, and a long course of dangerous fogs, fresh 
gales, and decks constantly wet, caused rheumatism, coldes 
and agues; but the crews were well provisioned, fine weather 
again appeared, and the ships, with the good fortune which 
also befell Sir James Ross, hit on one of the breaks 
in the ice-fringe, and sailed on in glorious weather due 
south. “Not a particle of ice of any description was to 
be seen; the evenings were calm and serene,” and lat. 74° 15'S. 
was reached on February 20th, the note in the log being 
“very clear, many whales in sight, and innumerable birds.” 
Hence it was concluded that there might be a way clear of ice 
to the Southern Pole. The mainland was not reached; but the 
time spent by the ‘ Jane’ and the ‘ Beaufoy’ in exploring the 
Antarctic Island was far longer than that at the disposal of 
Sir James Rossin his subsequent voyages. Yet Mr. Weddell’s 
opinion of the nature of the Antarctic soil and climate did 
not differ greatly from Captain Cook’s conjecture. It was 
“a, cold, earthless land, with immense ice-islands, which are 
continually separating in summer, and are made, by prevailing 
westerly winds, almost to girdle the earth, and are evidently 
the cause of the very low temperature.” He found that the 
Antarctic islands, the South Shetlands and South Orkneys, 
were “almost inaccessible, constantly covered with snow, 
except some perpendicular rocks. None of the islands 
afford any vegetation save a short, straggling grass, which 
is found in very small patches, in places where there happens 
to be a little soil. This, together with a moss, similar to that 
found in Iceland, appears in the middle of January, when the 
islands are in parts clear of snow.” There was nota single 
terrestrial mammal on the islands, but vast numbers of 
seals and sea-elephants. Two thousand of the latter were 
killed by Weddell’s crew, the largest males being not less than 
24ft. long and 14 ft. in girth. Fur-seals were even more 
numerous, “sea-leopards” abounded; and unlike the seals 
seen by Mr. Borchgrevink, they were not afraid of man. 
Mr. Borchgrevink observes that the seals now take refuge in 
the water, from which he infers that some land-animal is their 
common foe, as the polar-bear is in the North. No such 
instinct prevailed when the early voyagers entered these seas, 
and the change of habit has probably been induced by the 
visits of the sealing-ships. 


Sir James Ross, like his predecessor, was favoured by 
perfect weather in his first voyage. His ships crossed the 
Antarctic Circle on New Year’s Day, and sailed on in brilliant 
‘sunlight, among ice-islands, basking seals, and penguins which 
dived from the rocks and swam after the ship. The vessels 
were steered straight for the magnetic pole, and, by a curious 
fortune, hit on the one great inlet yet discovered in the 
Antarctic barrier of compact ice. On January 11th he saw 
the Antarctic Mountains, a line of lofty peaks covered by 
everlasting snow, more than a hundred miles across the 
Southern sea. The ice-fringe of the mainland was found to 
be two leagues deep; but even so, the heavy swell made 
landing impossible. He discovered the guano-island seen 
by Mr. Borchgrevink, but found neither vegetation nor any 
trace of land-creatures or of human inhabitants. The blazing 
fires of the great volcano, appropriately named Mount Erebus, 
had not melted the snows round the crater, and all that could 
be seen of the mainland was a monotonous covering of white. 
The experience of previous travellers does not encourage the 





exploration of the Antarctic mainland. 
devoid of the three factors which make land-journeys just 


It is apparently 


possible in the northern Polar lands. There are neither 
reindeer nor musk-oxen, as a food-reserve when provisions 
fail; consequently the coast is the sole base from which an 
expedition can be provisioned; and dogs, as well as men, 
must be maintained from a stock which cannot be replenished. 
Neither is there any indigenous tribe, like the Esquimaux, 
to-point out what resources the country may afford, sup- 
posing any other animal to exist there which is fit for food. 
A search for metals, which Mr. Borchgrevink suggests, or 
even an overland expedition to the magnetic pole, would, 
under such conditions, be rightly considered impracticable. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COLONIES AND THE NAVY. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—I do not expect that you will afford me space in which 
to reply to your extended criticism of the suggestion made by 
the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee to her Majesty’s 
Ministers, but I should be glad to be allowed to deal with one 
or two of the points raised. 

The suggestion of the Committee is that “ the self-govern- 
ing Colonies be invited by her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider the propriety of their contributing to the maintenance 
of the Royal Navy, on the understanding that steps will be 
taken to afford to them a share in its administration corre- 
sponding to their contribution; the main objection of the 
Spectator to this suggestion is that its adoption would be 
likely to “strain and injure the present ties which bind us and 
the Colonies together,” and that it is “ directly calculated to 
bring nearer the destruction of the Empire. The alternative 
proposition of the Spectator is the establishment of “local 
fleets under the control of local Parliaments.” 

The writer of the article has failed to perceive that if an 
invitation to undertake such an obvious duty as that of co- 
operating for the defence of the Empire, of which the Colonies 
form a part, can produce such dire results as he describes— 
the desire which he expresses on behalf of the Spectator—* to 
see the Empire strong and united and bound together,” is 
impossible of fulfilment. If it is impossible to discuss with 
ten million Colonists the means by which we may combine 
the resources of the Empire in which they live, for its defence, 
then such Union as exists is certainly not worth troubling 
ourselves to preserve. Its end is already in sight; and the 
sooner we begin to think only of the safety and interests of 
ourselves and of those Colonies which are our actual 
possessions, the better. Nothing can be gained by pretending 
to believe in a Union which depends for its existence upon a 
laborious concealment of facts, and which must vanish as 
soon as the truth is known. If, however, as the Committee 
believes, our ten million fellow-subjects in these Colonies are 
reasonable beings, with an excellent capacity for business and 
a keen appreciation of their own interests, to whom a proposal 
of the nature suggested may be made without risk either of 
its being misunderstood or of its being accepted without due 
consideration, then there is at least the possibility of a 
united future for the Empire, and, consequently, something 
worth striving for. 

The alternative suggestion of “local navies under the con- 
trol of local Parliaments,” is of course quite practicable pro- 
vided that the Colonies are prepared to do the needful. But 
it must be observed that the administration of the Empire 
as a whole would, under these circumstances, be an impossi- 
bility. Both our Foreign Ministers have recently emphasised 
the difficulties which are even now introduced into the con- 
duct of foreign relations by the pressure of Colonial aims 
and interests. If each of these Colonies had its own navy, 
ready to back up and enforce its own ideas of a foreign policy, 
how long would the ties of Empire bear such a strain? How- 
ever, there is not the smallest probability of such navies 
being brought into existence, so long as the Colonies are 
allowed to rely upon the Navy provided by the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom. On the contrary, such attempts at 
naval defence as have been made are rapidly disappearing 
from the Colonies. 

Two misapprehensions appear in the article. The Com- 
mittee has not represented the Colonists as “ men who selfishly 
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and meanly refuse to contribute to their defence, but leave 
other people to do the work.” The words are those of the 
Spectator, not of the Committee. The Committee, on the 
contrary, points out that the Colonies have never been asked, 
and that no blame can be attached to them for the omission. 
The Spectator calls upon the Committee to read Burke 
upon “ Conciliation ;” but apart from the question whether 
there is anything to conciliate about, the position with which 
Burke had to deal is by no means analogous to that under 
eonsideration. The differences occur in most important par- 
ticulars as, but for considerations of your space, I should be 
glad to show.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR H. LoRING, 
Hon. Secretary Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. 


Westminster, September 25th. 





BURYING ALIVE. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Every thoughtful reader will feel grateful for your 
directing his attention to this subject, in your able and in- 
structive article in the Spectator of September 14th. The 
recently issued report of the Select Parliamentary Committee 
of 1893-94 on death-certification will tend to confirm the 
prevailing belief as to the unsatisfactory state of the law, as 
it discloses facts which cannot fail to increase the uneasiness 
in the public mind on this important subject. It appears 
that in London between 1882-84 there were 3,020 burials 
without any death-certification whatever, and presumably 
without actual medical examination as to the cause of death, 
or whether, in point of fact, death had really occurred. In 
the quinquennial period, 1886-90, in the city of Glasgow, there 
were 3,533 uncertified deaths, while in England and Wales in 
1891 there were 26,140 cases, or over 4 per cent. of the 
total mortality in which the cause of death was ill-defined 
or unspecified. In Q. 2,552-83 remarkable evidence was 
produced as to the reckless mode of death-certification. 
One medical witness testified that he saw a certificate 
of death signed by a registered medical practitioner, giving 
both the fact and the cause of death of a man who was 
actually alive at the time, and who lived four days after- 
wards, with facts of a still more startling character, described 
as “murder made easy,” the details of which would occupy 
too much of your valuable space. The Lancet of August 24th, 
1895, commenting upon this remarkable official document, 
observes :— As the law stands at present, no verification of the 
fact of death is necessary, the practitioner being entitled to say, 
‘A. B. died, as I am informed.’” Theobject of this communi- 
cation is to point out the serious consequences of the present 
lax system, not of certification, but, what is of vastly greater 
public concern, the examination of the dead before burial. This 
is usually of a very perfunctory description, and is practically 
no more than the momentary “view” which the coroner 
imposes on a jury when an inquest is held. It is known to 
close students of the human constitution that a percentage, 
small it may be, of persons of a nervous type, are liable to 
periods, of a longer or shorter duration, of attacks of 
catalepsy, trance, hibernation, and other forms of suspended 
animation, where the suspension of life is so marked that the 
most experienced physicians have been deceived, and the 
unfortunate victims have only been restored either just before 
interment or have been buried alive. Dr. Franz Hartmann, 
an able and painstaking scientific observer, has collected over 
seven hundred authenticated cases of this description, and 
has recently published the particulars of one hundred and 
eight of these cases as typical of the remainder, under the 
title of “Buried Alive: an Examination into the Occult 
Causes of Apparent Death, Trance, and Catalepsy,” with 
suggestions based upon extensive research for the prevention 
of such terrible tragedies. Occasionally, the public is startled 
by the published reports of persons medically pronounced 
dead, but who came to life before or while the last rites of 
burial were being performed. After burial we hear no more 
of them, they may have been buried in a death-like trance, 
but the medical certificate, no matter how inconsiderately 
given, consigns them to perpetual silence beyond appeal or 
escape. Family remonstrance is then unavailing, and except 
in cases of strong suspicion of poisoning, no Home Secretary 
would grant an order for exhumation. 


In the United States, owing to the expansion of towns, 
cemeteries are not infrequently removed, and whenever the 





corpses have been examined, cases of undoubted premature 
burial have been revealed. In New York, of one thousand 
cases examined, six belonged to this most unfortunate 
category. In Holland, the percentage of similar investiga- 
tions was five in a thousand. It is said that the most hopeless 
of cadavres are those unfortunates who, after undergoing the 
examination of the police inspector and the State-appointed 
surgeon, are deposited in the Morgue in Paris, for identifica- 
tion; but here also the records show that revivication eccurs 
to about one in three hundred cases. 

Under the existing imperfect system of medical examina. 
tion in this country, no thoughtful person can contemplate 
the burial of over half a million persons annually without 
mistrust and misgivings. A heart-breaking case of prema- 
ture burial having occurred in my own family over half a 
century ago has led me to study the facts of this very painful 
subject, and to caution my friends against accepting medical 
certificates as clear proof of death. Hufeland, a recognised 
authority, says:—‘“The appearance of decomposition is the 
only reliable proof that the vital energy has departed from 
an organism,” and every pradent man will provide in his will 
for evidence of such change, or for a simple surgical opera- 
tion before burial —I am, Sir, &c., T. W. 





THE GENESIS OF UNIVERSITY MYTH. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE * SPEcTaToOR.”] 

Sir,—As an old Harrovian and an eye-witness of the scene, 
I should like to correct the version of an old story which I 
read in the Spectator of September 14th. It was Dr. Longley 
who, coming after dark upon a boy out of bounds, gave chase 
and caught him by the coat-tail, which gave way in his hand, 
and the boy ran away. I was in the same house with him, 
and when he told us the story that night, one of us, Jack 
Norton I think it was, undertook to put the Doctor off the 
scent by tucking-up one of his own coat-tails. Next morning 
accordingly, as we filed past the Doctor after school, taking 
care to show our backs, Longley spied the solitary tail hanging 
down, called back the culprit, and as we left the room we 
heard him say :—“ I think, Sir, I have something here which 
belongs to you.”—“To me, Sir? No, Sir; I know nothing 
about it.”—“ What, Sir! where are your coat-tails, Sir? ”"— 
“Here, Sir,” says Norton, fumbling behind and drawing out 
the missing coat-tail triamphantly. And so the real culprit 
got off scot-free, and the Doctor was considerably disconcerted. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM BUCKINGHAM. 


Northcote Manor, North Devon. 


(To THe Epiror or THe “SprectTaTor.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Tollemache’s letter in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember 21st, sent me to your issue of September 14th, which I 
had missed, and to your article on the “ Genesis of University 
Myth.” That article induces me to tell you (1) that the story 
about the head-master and the fugitive’s coat-tail was a 
tradition at Harrow when I was there, 1867-72, and was 
then told of Archbishop Longley; (2) that I was present on 
the occasion when the Master of Balliol rebuked a guest who 
talked indecently after dinner. “Shall we continue this con- 
versation in the drawing-room?” were, I believe, his words. 
The date of the occurrence was Saturday, May 31st, 1884, and 
the offender was an eminent diplomatist.—I am, Sir, &., 
GEoRGE W. E. RvssELL. 





AN IRISH STORY. 

[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1z,—In one of your articles in the Spectator of September 
14th you say that the Irish are the most aristocratically 
minded people on the face of the earth. I can corroborate 
this by a fact that occurred some years ago in an Irish 
southern city. An old woman who had left it in her youth, 
when all the houses in the main street were occupied by the 
nobility and gentry, found in her latter years that these were 
all filled by merchants, traders, doctors, and others, and when 
her friend, who was showing her over the place, pointed out 
all the improvements, she only answered with grunts of dis- 
approval. “ Well, at least you must admit that the streets are 
much cleaner.”—“ Faix, thin, and why not; for isn’t all the 
dirt swep up into the houses? ”—I am, Sir, &., 


5 Martello Terrace, Kingstown. W. Prycz MAUNSELL, 
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BUTTER-FACTORIES. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—There is, no doubt, a great opening for co-operation 
among farmers; but the superiority of butter-factories over 
home-dairies is not as clear as you represent. At present 
prices butter-making does not pay, unless a retail sale for it 
can be obtained. It is a good average, even for a butter- 
factory, to get a pound of butter from two and a half gallons 
(twenty pints) of milk, and 1s. a pound for factory-butter is 
probably more than has been made wholesale during the last 
twelve months as an average. This is less than 5d. a gallon 
for the milk, even if the separated milk covers the expenses 
of butter-making, which is doubtful. Farmers whose wives 
or daughters do the dairy-work have no expenses worth men- 
tioning, and certainly less than the cost of conveying the 
milk to the factory. If they have a retail sale for their 
butter, whether good or bad, they do much better than they 
would under the factory system. Cheese pays much better 
than butter, and the sale of milk to the town better still. The 
average sale of all the butter imported during the last eight 
months is only a minute fraction over 104d. a pound, and 
-that of the large supply from Australasia is only 94d. Until 
the extreme competition which has brought butter down to 
such unremunerative prices subsides, it will be folly to start 
new butter-making undertakings. Our foreign and Colonial 
competitors feel the depression severely, and some of them 
must fall out of the contest if prices do not improve. New 
Zealand farmers are now getting only 23d. a gallon for their 
milk from the factories. Irish farmers get only 34d. from 
their co-operative creameries. What English farmers need 
to do is to establish co-operative factories for several kinds of 
produce, and with them shops for the retail sale of their goods 
in the towns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highgate, September 23rd. WitiraM FE. Bear. 





THE VERGER OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(To raz Eprror or THE “ SrectatTor.”] 
&rr,—I can vouch for the truth of the story told by your 
correspondents, having been a victim of the verger myself; 
and upon another occasion, at the consecration of a Bishop 
(I forget which, but it was somewhere about the early sixtieg), 
I was commanded to leave the choir during the celebration of 
the Holy Communion because I refused to obey the order to 
“go up now.” But what could be expected of the lesser 
officials when, at a West-country church, the parson was wont 
to fill the chalice from a black bottle, having previously drawn 
the cork while standing at the north-west corner of the altar ? 
And yet, at this very church, the people had never ceased to 
turn to the East when they recited the Creed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ss. B. 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—As your readers seem interested in stories of canine 
sagacity and cleverness, I gladly send you a short account of 
a small spaniel’s singular action and acuteness of thought. 
A few days ago I was taking a walk before breakfast in some 
fields near my house, accompanied by my little dog. I did 
not pay much attention to her doings, but noticed she was 
running about as if in search of game. However, on my 
way home I found the dog was unwilling to follow me. She 
all the time wished to turn back. She would follow a few 
yards behind, if I went on; but if I looked round she would 
immediately pause, and then make her way back towards the 
fields. This happened several times. At last I concluded 
that the spaniel had some object in view in wishing to retrace 
her steps, and so I returned with her, she leading the way and 
I following. She went straight to a rabbit and bolted it. We 
had a good chase, and at last succeeded in catching the rabbit. 

Now, the dog had evidently discovered the rabbit on its 
form when ranging about the fields, but thought it unsafe to 
start it in my absence, for I had left the fields and was now on 
the high-road. She clearly wanted my help and encourage- 
ment in the chase. I would observe that we have here an 
instance of great caution on the part of the dog. Her 
natural impulse would be to start the rabbit at once and 
pursue it. This impulse the dog checked. Moreover, I 
would point out that my little bitch seemed to exercise her 
reasoning powers, and that in a marked way. She, as it were, 


said to herself :—‘I will not bolt the rabbit in the absence of 
my master. I will run after him and bring him back, and 
then, encouraged and helped by him, I shall start the rabbit, 
and, if possible, catch it.’ I consider that my little dog 
showed that it possessed the faculty of reasoning in checking 
its natural impulse, which would lead it to spring at the 
rabbit at once, and also in fetching me back to be a witness 
and a helper in the chase that ensued. All her actions mani- 
fested caution, sagacity, and the possession as well as the 
exercise of the faculty of reason.—I am, Sir, &c., 

: Lupovicvus, 


[To tHe EpiTor or tue “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—The story in the Spectator of September 21st reminds 
me that I once possessed a dog who had precisely the same 
trick of attacking fire as that mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. He was a red Irish terrier that I bought in 
Kildare when so young that I am sure he had not been 
taught the trick, He would “paw” at a lighted match on 
the ground, or would seize in his teeth a lighted piece of 
paper and shake it till he had put it ont. In the same way 
he would “ worry ” at a cigar-end thrown on the ground, and 
never leave it till he was satisfied there was no fire left. I 
may mention that he once, in Canada, killed singlehanded a 
skunk,—an animal which, as a rule, it is said a dog will not 
face. I wished myself he had not, as for months afterwards 
his presence was evident long before one saw him, on a wet 
day particularly.—I am, Sir, &c., OLD SOLDIER. 


(To rue EpitTor or tHe “ Spectator.” |] 
S1r,—The following notes relating to ‘ Crib,’ a white bull- 
terrier, were dictated by his owner, William Essex, iron- 
warehouseman, who had charge of a horse.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Almswood, Evesham, September 24th. D. Davis. 





“ Being away for a day, another man was left in charge of the 
horse. ‘Crib’ took possession of the stable, and would not let 
him go in to feed the horse. One of the blacksmiths thought of 
a plan, went into the next yard and shouted ‘Essex!’ ‘Crib’ 
ran out to see where Essex was, and they shut the door for the 
man to attend to the horse. ‘Crib’ frequently went with my 
fellow-workman, George Harcourt, home to meals. On one 
occasion he missed him. When he (Harcourt) came back 
from breakfast, he told the dog he ought to have gone 
as he had a lot of small bones for him; but he must go 
up to dinner with him. Taking him at dinner-time, he told 
his wife he had brought ‘Crib’ to have the bones. She replied, 
‘You had not been gone ten minutes from breakfast before he 
came and had them.’ He had never been known to go there by 
himself before. An old man, a Quaker named Fletcher, lodged 
with me, and would frequently take ‘Crib’ a walk. Going across 
Merstowe Green the clock commenced striking the quarters for 5, 
which was my tea-time. At the first stroke of the clock, the dog 
stood still, put his head on one side, and attentively listened till 
the clock struck 5. With the last stroke, ‘Crib’ turned round, 
ran home, and met me as I went to tea. We had been at oppo- 
site ends of the town. Mr. Fletcher arriving at home, the first 
word was to my wife, ‘ Mary, what time did “Crib” come home ? * 
‘About three minutes past 5. ‘O beggar him, he knows what 
o'clock it is; for as soon as it began striking he stood still and 
listened; and as soon as it had struck the last stroke he ran back 
home.’ On another occasion I and Thomas Handy were at work 
in my cellar. Handy, seated on the second step, pulled out a 
packet of lollipops, asked me to take one,' asked ‘ Crib’ to take 
one, took one himself, screwed the paper up, and put it in his 
pocket. ‘Crib’ then left the cellar. In about fifteen minutes 
Handy asked me to have another, put his hand in his pocket, and 
cried out, ‘That d—d dog ’a got ’em.’ ‘Crib’ had meantime 
been up the cellar steps on his left hand side, picked his pocket 
unperceived, returned on his right-hand side, gone into the 
back kitchen, opened the paper which he left there empty, 
and quietly enjoyed what he had quietly stolen. On another 
occasion we had young potatoes for dinner. As we could 
not mash them with the gravy,‘Crib’ would not eat them, 
licked all gravy from the potatoes, hooked them off the the plate 
and placed them out of sight under the rim. My wife went 
into the back kitchen to see if he had eaten his dinner, and 
said, ‘There’s a good dog for eating the ’taters.’ ‘Crib’ looked 
up, wagging his tail, with a ‘bow-wow.’ As soon as she stooped 
to _ up the plate he dropped his tail, went into the front room, 
and ran under the easy-chair out of sight. My wife called the 
rest of the family to see the potatoes in a perfect ring under the 
edge of the plate. On Sunday night my wife put my everyday 
working-jacket in my elbow-chair for ‘Crib’ to sleep on as usual. 
He went and looked at the coat, then crossed the room, looked at 
and smelt my black Sunday coat. My wife asked him, ‘ Do you 
want Daddy’s Sunday coat?’ and he answered with a ‘ bow-wow.’ 
She took the coat, removed the one that he was in, and before she 
could place the other, ‘Crib’ was in the chair. She took the coat, 
remarking that he could not have the Sunday coat, and replaced 








the other. Looking very disappointed, he jumped down and 
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remained all night on the cold stones. The undisturbed cushion 
showed that he never went to his usual bed. ‘Crib’ always took 
tea, but would not drink it except from my wife’s saucer, 
which was different from the rest. If it was given in any 
other he would go and look, but would not touch it till it 
was put in my wife’s saucer. Being a Good Templar I 
was accustomed to take from home a jug of cold water on 
‘Lodge’ night, Friday. ‘Crib’ unperceived followed us one 
night. He was admitted, properly clothed in the regalia (the 
broad ribbon being put round his neck and crossed over his back), 
sat very quiet and looked very pleased for an hour and a quarter. 
From that time we could never keep him from ‘Lodge.’ After- 
wards when the jug was placed on the table before starting from 
home, if the door was open, he would immediately start and go to 
the lodge room in the next street. ‘Crib’s’ master was caretaker 
of the Friend’s Meeting House, the door of his house opening 
into the passage up which the Friends had to pass. ‘Crib’ would 
lie still and take not the slightest notice whilst the Friends 
belonging to Evesham went up the passage. Should a stranger 
be with them, ‘Crib’ would bark the moment an unaccustomed 
step was heard. At one time there was something wrong with 
‘Crib’ internally. When the pain came on, he would set up his 
back, go round and round and cry out most piteously. I was 
recommended to give him laudanum. When he found the pain 
coming on, he would stand and look up at the bottle on the shelf, 
then look at my wife or daughter, then at the bottle, jump up in 
the big chair and lie quiet for a dose of laundanum. This he did 
twenty times. Poor ‘Crib’ went mad, and had to be destroyed 
in his eleventh year, September, 1874.” 





MOBILISATION. 
1 Lo THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—An attempt is about to be made to put the National 
Defences on a proper footing, and if this be done on business 
principles, the first thing the Committee of the Cabinet 
should do is to “take stock,” as any new board of directors 
would do when intrusted with the reorganisation of an 
unsuccessful concern. We have a certain number of fighting 
units—ships in the Navy ; squadrons, batteries, battalions, &., 
in the Army—and besides these we have, or ought to have, a 
certain number of non-combatant units for supplying the 
fighting units with ammunition, rations, medical assistance, 
&c., the right proportions being well known. Each com- 
mander of a unit knows the men and equipment he still 
requires before he could report it “ complete and ready to go 
anywhere,” and should be asked to make this report now for 
the information of the Committee of Defence. The total 
deficiencies in the “ stock ” will be found to be enormous, the 
cost of replenishing stock equally so. But the Committee 
will then know the true state of affairs, which is probably not 
known to any one man now. 

If, for some reason, money cannot be found at once for the 
whole, at least some part should be made “ thoroughly ready ” 
now, and every year a sum should be set apart for 
systematically making up the deficiencies of the remainder. 
I do not believe a single unit is “ ready,” or could be made so 
without still farther decreasing the readiness of others, and it 
is much safer to rely upon a small number of complete units 
than a large number all incomplete. As it is, recent 
manceuvres and attempts at mobilisation have shown that 
we are living in a fool’s paradise, and the least we can do is, 
as you say to-day, to get “ready to the extent of our usual 
strength” as soon as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. O. 








BOOKS. 


—=f=———— 
THREE VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 

Mr. ILLInGworTH’s volume contains the Bampton Lectures 
of 1894. They deal with the argument for the existence of 
God, an argument less commonly treated by theologians 
now than formerly. Curiously enough, this is not one of the 
topics which Mr. Bampton prescribed as the subjects of the 
lectures which he founded. The aim which the preacher was 
to put before him was “to establish the Christian Faith, and 
to confate all heretics and schismatics.” The hypothesis of 
theism was to be taken for granted. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that Mr. Illingworth has disregarded the 
conditions of the founder’s will. His treatment of his 
subject lends itself with remarkable aptitude to the “ estab- 
lishment of the Christian Faith.” The thinker who may be 
forced, by the cogency of his argument, to abandon atheism 





* (1.) Personality, Human and Divine, By J. R. Illingworth, M.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co.—¥(2.) God’s City, and the Coming of the Kingdom, By the 
Rev. Scott Holland, M.A. London: Longmans.—(3.) The Word and the Way. 
By William Leighton Grane, M.A. London; Macmillan and Ov, 








for theism, will find himself unable to remain content with 
theism alone, and will accept as the legitimate conclusion 
of the premises which he has acknowledged, and the 
reasoning from which he has been unable to escape, the revela- 
tion that centres in the Person of Christ. Mr. Illingworth 
does not neglect the familiar arguments, teleological and 
other, as derived from the universal consciousness of man 
kind, but he restates them and makes them subsidiary to his 
main contention. This he urges with much freshness, force, 
and subtlety of reasoning. He begins with considering human 
personality, he shows that the conception of this personality in 
its fullness and completeness has been the work of Christianity. 
Pre-Christian ideas about it were imperfect, failing more or 
less in its essential attributes (ably stated in the second 
lecture). In strict analogy with this has been the history of the 
conception of the divine personality. Greek philosophy and 
Hebrew prophecy felt after it, and apprehended it partially. 
Its full development came with the Christian revelation. 
This prescribed the moral conditions which are necessary for 
its real appreciation ; this finally gave the crowning proof of 
it in the Incarnation, while it offered a remarkable analogy to 
the phenomena of human personality in its gradually 
developed dogma of a Triune God. This is what the preacher 
says on this last point :— 

“We have seen that personality is triune, and is met by the 

revelation of a triune God. Of the first point there can be no 
question. The relation of a subject to an object is absolutely 
tundamental to the notion of a person, and thus lands us in 
triunity at once. The only question that can plausibly be raised 
is, not whether human personality is triune, but whether that 
triunity gave rise to our triune conception of God; so that the 
latter is in fact an invention, not a revelation. The answer to 
this is that beyond question we can trace the process by which 
the doctrine of the Trinity took theological form. It started in 
the concrete, with the baptismal formula of the Christian Church, 
a practical provision for a practical need, emanating from Jesus 
Christ. And throughout the history of its dogmatic formulation, 
we are confronted with this fact. It was regarded as a revelation 
by the men who shaped its intellectual expression; and it was 
only in the process, the very gradual process of that expression, 
that its congruity with human psychology came out; that 
psychology in fact being distinctly developed in the effort to give 
it utterance.” 
We can but mention, though we cannot wholly pass by, the 
interesting discussion, parenthetic, as we may describe it, to 
the main argument, contained in Lectures VI. and VII.,— 
“ Religion in the Prehistoric Period” and “ Religion in Pre- 
Christian History.” 

The most characteristic portion of Canon Holland’s 
volume is to be found in the four discourses or lectures 
delivered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph on “ The City of 
God.” There could not be a more eloquent vindication of 
the conception of the Christian Society, not as a convenient 
arrangement by which the edification of individual souls may 
be furthered, but as the fundamental necessity of life, the 
ideal which Christ had before him, and which all great 
Christian workers have striven after. The preacher recog- 
nises with full sympathy the hindrances which retard or 
obscure this ideal. It may be hidden, he points out, from 
the soul by experiences which it rightly regards as most 
precious, even by its new-found peace in reconciliation to 
God. But, in truth, “to be saved, is, of its own inherent 
nature, if only we understood it, to be saved into a Church.” 
We must find room for a very striking passage in which 
Canon Scott Holland illustrates this truth :— 

“ There is a very common picture, seen in shop-windows, which 
will illustrate what I mean. It is the picture of a woman, lost in 
some wreck, who is clinging with passionate arms round a Crosson @ 
lonely rock, safe while the terror of the sea storms round her, 
flinging its wild spray over her, as if in fury at losing its prey. 
That picture roughly but vividly portrays the soul saved in Jesus. 
But what if, on recovering her footing, she found it was no lonely 
rock in the midst of the seas on to which she had been thrown, but 
was a headland of her own true country? Look! itis the blessed 
coast of home. There, far away stretch the low cliffs, so dear, so 
intimate! And there are the long lines of pleasant hills, slopi 
sweetly to the shore; and, behind her, spread green fields, an 
happy woods, and leafy lawns; and there are white homesteads 
half hidden in the trees, and a church tower round which the 
cottage roofs are crowded; and far beyond lies, in tender haze, 
the kindly plain. Oh! no barren, solitary rock this. These are 
the hills of home that glimmer in the sheen. It is the coast of 
home on which she has been finng, out of the waves of death. 


The headland where she is cast may, indeed, be wild and haggard ; 
but, for all that, it is part and parcel of the mainland; she can 
travel thither without a break. She is joined already—though 
she lies on the very edge, within the sound of the billows—to her 
own country, and her father’s house.” 
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The next lecture, “The Visible City,” shows how the con- 
ception has been realised. It abounds with original and 
finely expressed thought as, e.g., “Our belief in the Incarna- 
tion prepares us for the evident character of the Church as 
we see and know it,” and this of St. Paul, how he was at once 
the “ great Apostle of personal faith ” and the “ greater master 
of organisation,” building as he did the Church of the future 
on the lines of the great Imperial system of Rome. In IV., 
“ Life in the City,” we must mention, and would gladly quote, 
the masterly protest against the error which has found succes- 
sion in the Montanism and Donatism of antiquity, the Pietism 
and Puritanism of modern days. We must pass over with 
the same bare mention the series of sermons in which the 
parables of the Sower, the Leaven, the Treasure in the 
Field, the Tares, the Fisher’s Net, and the Merchant and the 
Pearl, are made to illustrate the subject of “ The Methods of 
the Kingdom’s Growth,” as well as the one which completes 
the volume with “The Story of the Kingdom’s Coming.” 

It might scarcely seem to commend Mr. Grane’s volume 
to the careful attention of our readers were we to describe it 
as a scheme of Practical Divinity. Yet it is really something 
of the kind. He sets forth in a series of sermons which con- 
stitutes an eminently logical and coherent whole the character 
of Revelation, the outlines of the Christian life in which 
this Revelation has its practical outcome, the difficulties and 
hindrances which are encountered in the effort to realise 
the ideals of this life, and the aids, individual or corporate, 
which the Christian may claim and appropriate. It is 
not the least of Mr. Grane’s merits that it is not easy to 
determine to what school of churchmanship he belongs. 
He is not, it is clear, to be reckoned among the adherents of 
verbal inspiration. Sermons I.-IV, of the First Part, show- 
ing how the Divine teaching has been various and pro- 
gressive, and strictly “ spiritual and ethical in its purpose,” 
designed to teach conduct, not to instruct in history or science, 
are an admirably clear exposition of his views. The preacher 
keeps a firm hold of the essential truth of a Divine Revelation, 
but refuses to hamper himself with the defence of an impos- 
sible thesis. Another school will doubtless find a want of 
objective teaching when the preacher comes to deal, under the 
title of “‘ Staves of Help,” with the aids of the Christian life, 
and will complain that the outward means of grace, especially 
the Sacrament, are not adequately recognised. We need not, 
however, suppose that the omission is deliberate. If Mr. 
Grane’s plan has a fault it is that it is too comprehensive, 
And if he has found himself compelled by limits of space to 
deal chiefly with the subjective side of religion, he is scarcely 
to be blamed. Meanwhile every one will recognise the merits 
of these discourses, their earnestness, their spirituality, the 
vigour of their style, happily formed in the mean between the 
bare and the ornate, and the richness of illustration which 
gives them distinction. Here is a specimen of his manner :— 

“Once more, then, let us dive into the heart of this great 
Apostle, until there is disclosed to us the secret power which 
underlies the great Ideal, ‘To me to live is Curist.’” What was 
it that endowed St. Paul with this perpetual earnestness? What 
was it that prevented for him those periods of coldness and gloom 
which, in our religious life, are only broken by fitful flashes of 
devotion? What was it that caused him, forgetting all that lay 
behind, simply to press forward to the goal, as a veritable man of 
one idea? Was it the fear of hell? Paul would willingly, for 
his brethren’s sake, have shared the lot of the accurst. Was it 
the hope of Heaven? Paul’s Heaven was already begun: his life 
was already ‘hid with Christ in God.’ What then was the over- 
mastering influence which constantly carried him away? Let 
the Apostle answer for himself: ‘The Love of Christ constraineth 
us.’ This alone will serve: the presence not of a feeling that we 
possess, but of a feeling possessing us. It used to be said of one 
of the great Puritans that he was ‘ God-intoxicated.’ It is certain 
that the source of spiritual force is God alone. The true enthusiast 
is the man who has God within him, and it is this kind of divine 
possession which is able, despite the perils of temptation, and the 
changes and chances of life, to lift a man, out of the low levels of 
his self-centred existence, to the heights of holiness and sympathy, 
which are the region of the Life of God.” 





MR. T. P. O’CONNOR’S LOVE-STORIES.* 
WHATEVER may be our opinions about Mr. T, P. O’Connor’s 
position and aims as a politician, or of his especial uses of 
journalism, there can be no doubt of his capacity for writing 
very attractive English when it pleases him. We do not know 
of any exact principle which guided him in his selection and 
treatment of subjects for his present book, which he has 





dubbed by the name of love-stories, out of some spirit of con- 
tradiction. They are in truth, notably in the two best instances, 
the histories of Lincoln and Carlyle and their courtship and 
marriage, rather the chronicles of ill-assorted unions than of 
anything else; while the sad romance of Marie Antoinette, the 
poor little queen-child of fourteen years old, who would gamble 
and would not clean her teeth, and Fersen, the Swede, who 
was to her so true and devoted a servant, to die in the end in 
his own country a death even more terrible than hers, hardly 
‘comes under the common but characteristic heading of a love. 
story. The same test may be applied to the relations of 
Mirabeau and Sophie Monnier, though there was something 
of the heroic in their struggles in Belgium, while the sordid 
and inglorious episode of Hazlitt and Sarah Walker must 
surely have strayed into such company through some extra. 
ordinary error. We do not understand why Mr. Le Gallienne 
disinterred it, or why Mr. O’Connor disinterred Mr. Le 
Gallienne. On behalf of such heroes as Lincoln and 
Mirabeau and Carlyle, and such a Queen of the world 
as Marie Antoinette, we resent the intrusion. With all 
respect for Mr, O’Connor’s republican tendencies, from Marie 
Antoinette to Sarah Walker is too far a cry. It should 
be added that the essayist seems to us to make more than 
history warrants of the friendship of Fersen and the French 
Queen. Lamartine and others have done no more than sug- 
gest the personal devotion of a faithful servant to both the 
Sovereigns, and Marie Antoinette’s proud self-sacrifice to the 
name and fortunes of the kindly and unequal husband who 
was forced by the hardest of fates into the position for which 
he was so eminently unfitted, form one of the most redeeming 
of the features of that terrible story. For it grows and does 
not lose in terror as the time goes on. The philosophical 
origin of the Revolution, with the tenets and teachings of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, its far-reaching consequences, and 
its uprooting of the landmarks, seem less and less significant 
by the side of the infinite horror and ruin which attended it. 
We may try to attach what import we will to the views and 
characters of a Danton, a Marat, or a Robespierre; but what 
remains with us as we read their story, whether through 
Carlyle or Lamartine or Mr. O’Connor, is a wild nightmare of 
bloodthirst and murder-madness, which seems neither to have 
had nor to have desired any object but blood, or anything but 
itself to feed upon. And, after all, we are beginning to doubt 
if the political influence of the Revolution has extended very 
far beyond France. It is certain that there the very founda- 
tions of Monarchy and Empire were unloosed, and that to 
the quiet observer she seems at last to have found the form 
of government that suits her best in the very opposite of all 
with which the world has credited the French,—in a placid, 
commercial Republic where nobody is at all above his 
fellows, which welcomes a British Lord Mayor as a sort of 
accredited envoy. But the contagion has not spread. Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns and Romanoffs abide as firmly as 
ever; our own country holds fast to its Royal shows and 
pageantries. Italy has developed a Royal family and a strong 
throne for herself, in the face of the great Papal power; and 
the inclination of mankind to Cwsars seems but little 
changed. The terrible story of the French Revolution reads 
already like alocal story. Mr. O’Connor’s preference for the 
period springs both of knowledge and sympathy, for his strong 
Republicanism shows in every line, though in his interesting 
delineation of Marie Antoinette he. both affects and attains 
impartiality. Captivating and vivid, too, is the portrait 
which in no uncertain colours he paints for us of Mirabeau, 
as devoted as Fersen to the cause of the Crown, though in a 
very different way. The strong Conservative element in his 
nature was, like Gladstone’s in another degree and kind, a 
cause alike of his weakness and his strength. And the story 
of the ugly, irregular mauvais sujet of the Riquetti race, which 
got a footing in Marseilles in the sixteenth century, with his 
impossible relations to his father, the terrible old Marquis, 
comes to us as always with a fresh interest, though we care less 
about the part of the article which relates to Sophie Monnier 
than we do for the rest of it. Indeed, it is an episode even in 
the article, Mr. O’Connor having throughout his book used his 
heroines rather as a means to the study of his heroes than for 
any purpose of their own, except in the case of Marie 
Antoinette. Both Mrs. Carlyle and Mrs. Lincoln are made 
to interest us, more as a key to the story of their famous 





* Some Old Love-Stories, By T. P. O’Oonnor. London: Chapman and Hall. 





husbands, than they do on their own account; though in the 
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instance of Janie Welsh this may hardly have been the writer’s 
intention. We presume that it is to the latter romance which 
most readers will turn, in preference to the other love-stories. 
It is ineffably sad, that almost impossible example of the 
incompleteness of human things, from the first meeting 
between the two unattached lovers to the sudden end which 
came to the poor overtaxed wife, at the very moment of her 
hnusband’s triumph. Mr. O'Connor boldly vindicates Mr. 
Froude from the charges so freely ‘brought against him in 
reference to his disclosures of Carlyle’s married life :— 

“In the picture of all that was gloomy, selfish, and awful in his 

own life, the materials for which Carlyle deliberately bequeathed 
to his nearest friend, I find Carlyle’s logical and honest fulfil- 
ment of his own lifelong gospel,—that the world should know 
life in its truth, naked, bleak, and chill; and a deliberate per- 
petuation of the self-abasement by which, in all the recoil of 
remorse, he sought to atone for his cruelty and selfishness to his 
wife. ...++ + If ever there was a man who preached the moral 
that a life truly told was a need, an enlightenment, and a duty 
to humanity, it was Carlyle; and assuredly nobody had a better 
right. To the science of the world he has contributed nothing, 
or worse than nothing; to the history of the world his contribu- 
tions are of very doubtful value; but on that great subject, the 
study of the human heart and human soul, he has told more 
almost than any man of his time or any other time. Where out- 
side Shakespeare is there a portrait-gallery so rich, so picturesque, 
so faithful, so full of photographic truth, lurid insight, morals 
and lessons finely preached, as that which is to be found in his 
splendid pages ? ”” 
Mr. O’Connor has said in other words what the present writer 
has often felt disposed to hold, that the doubt attaching to 
Carlyle’s exact purport and position in literature rises from 
the fact that he was really and by nature what he affected 
most to despise, a great poetical dramatist. The painful story 
of Jane Carlyle’s marriage, with her own wasted and unappre- 
ciated powers, is told for us again with a very picturesque 
touch, though we may not go so far as to agree with those who 
would place her mental strength and attainments on a level 
with those of her husband. 


There is a community of interest between Carlyle’s story 
and Lincoln’s, widely different as were the lives and natures 
of those two famous men, in the fact that their marriages 
may both be said to have been not only mistaken, but made 
by mistake. There is a greater element of novelty to English 
readers about the romance of the American President than 
about the companion picture of the self-made Scotchman. 
Mr. O’Connor’s authority on Lincoln was a friend of the 
President’s, whom he met at Carlsbad, a typical American, 
by name Ward Lamon. “There is something trying to the 
nerves in Americanese,” writes our essayist, “to those who 
have not learned the language; but when you have acquired 
it, there is a singular attraction in its slow drawl, its curious 
serenity, and what I may call passionate composure.” 


Few Englishmen, as Mr. O’Connor says, knew anything of 
Lincoln’s inner life, or that he had a love-story at all. Born 
in the South of the outcast race of “ poor whites,” he never 
lost an abiding sense of pain and humiliation about his origin. 
His father was idle and nomadic, and his mother, Nancy 
Hanks, belonged to the “primitive period of religion, in 
which bodily contortion and hysterical excitement are assumed 
to be manifestations of the godly spirit.” A wonderful de- 
scription by Mr. Herndon, whose book is Mr. O’Connor’s text, 
ofa camp meeting at Elizabeth’s Town in Kentucky, where 
Mrs, Lincoln figured, gives us the strangest idea of the bringing 
up the great President, for whom Nature threw aside her old- 
world moulds, as Lowell wrote, and, “ taking fresh clay from 
the breast of the unexhausted West,” fashioned a new and 
steadfast hero for the new crisis and the new times. But his 
life was intensely sad from start to finish, He loved nothing 
but reading, rail-splitter and athlete as he was by vocation 
and build. “He read on Sundays and wrote on Sundays, and 
usually he brought his books with him to the woods. It was 
no uncommon thing for him to drop the axe, and retiring to 
the shade of some tree, bury himself in the dreamland of the 
Bible or Aisop’s Fables.” The love of books and the love of 
story-telling were his characteristics to the last. For years 
he described himself as “ floating driftwood,” walking miles 
to his work, making “3,000 rails for Major Warwick,” and 
witnessing at New Orleans a slave-auction, which so revolted 
him that he “ moved away from the scene in a deep feeling 

of incomparable hate.” Bidding his companions follow him, 
he said, “By God, boys, let’s get away from this: if ever 
I get a chance to hit that thin g”—meaning slavery— 





“Til hit it hard.” His first love was a beautiful Miss 
Routledge, and it was only on her death that he paid his 
addresses to the Mary Owen, “tall and portly, jovial and 
social,” who in a bad hour for him became his wife after a 
second engagement. The first had ended in his running away 
on the appointed wedding-day, for which Miss Owen never 
forgave him. Himself a “lonely, gloomy, smileless man,” 
with a half-frantic wife subject to cerebral disease, as a 
doctor summed-up her fantasies, he was “throughout his 
married life steadily, persistently, and profoundly miserable.” 
She used occasionally to receive his visitors with such violence 
and emphasis that they often complained to Lincoln, who, 
after listening to one of them, said: “ Let me ask you in all 
candour, cannot you endure for a few moments what I have 
had as my portion for the last fifteen years?” The man was 
so disurmed and moved that he became one of Lincoln's 
warmest friends. The whole story will well repay perusal- 
Mr. O’Connor has, with the one exception of Hazlitt’s vagary, 
chosen his subjects well. They form a little collection of the 
hidden tragedies of life, which cannot fail thoroughly to 
interest those who read them. 





PROFESSOR RANSOME’S “HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.” * 


TuIs is a really valuable book. In one volume of quite con- 
venient size, though containing rather over a thousand pages, 
we have the story of our national life and institutions, from 
the earliest times down to the resignation of Lord Rosebery, 
told by a man who evidently has all the newer knowledge at 
his command, and whose individuality is throughout pleasantly 
and helpfully present. In his preface Professor Ransome 
says that the present work has been mainly designed to 
meet the wants of four classes of readers,—(1) those either 
at school or college who, having mastered the elements of 
English history in such a book as his Elementary History of 
England, and what are known as the outlines in such a book 
as his Short History, are preparing to study in greater detail 
such a period as 1485-1603 or 1714-1815; (2) of teachers 
who, while taking a class in the “elements” or “ outlines,” 
wish to have in their own hands a fuller and more developed 
treatment of events; (3) of University students who require a 
fuller treatment of the whole course of events than is given 
in the author’s Short History; and (4) of those of the general 
public who wish to have in their hands a handy but fairly 
full history to which they may turn for ready information 
on the historical points that crop up day by day in 
politics or conversation. Subject to a reservation, to 
which reference will presently be made, the author, as it 
seems to us, has succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
realising not only the objects above specified, but another of 
perhaps equal worth with any of them. That is the pre- 
sentation within manageable compass of a clear and con- 
secutive view of the leading events of English history as 
established by modern investigation, together with an intel- 
ligible estimate formed by a single well-informed, eminently 
fair, and, when possible, sympathetic critic both of the 
characters, aims, and achievements of theleading personages 
who have moved in imposing procession across its stage, and 
of the main currents of public opinion and sentiment at 
successive periods. In the present age of specialisation it 
is easy enough for the reader of history—his attention con- 
centrated on one period—* not to see the wood for the trees ; ” 
or even where he escapes that misfortune, to come to regard 
English history as a series of periods of great individual 
interest no doubt, but with very vague links of connection 
between them. No slight service, therefore, is performed by 
the historian, who, surveying the whole course of events from 
the beginning, helps the ordinary reader to realise that— 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 


And in our judgment such aid may be given by a historian 
of that older school to which Professor Ransome belongs not 
less really than by the method adopted by the brilliant and 
philosophic artist in history whose premature death we all 
still lament. However that may be, there is no doubt that 
Professor Ransome is very well qualified for the kind of 
historical work which he has undertaken. Alike in his 
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treatment of the ecclesiastical and civil sides of our national 
development, he affords judicious indications of the true 
bearing of events. T:s appears early, as when, touching on 
the benefits accruing to England from the reorganisation of 
the English Church on the Roman plan, carried out by 
Archbishop Theodore, who was appointed by Pope Vitalian to 
the See of Canterbury in A.D. 667, Professor Ransome says :— 

“Founded probably in imitation of the political system of 

the Roman Empire, the Roman Church sought its ideal in the 
regular succession of powers,—the parish, the diocese, the pro- 
vince, and the papacy. Every official of the Church worked in a 
well-defined sphere ; no one was to intrude upon the province of 
another. The introduction of such a system into England was the 
very best thing that could have happened in the interest of 
national unity...... Theodore’s national synods, and the en- 
forcement of one ecclesiastical system for the whole island, 
without regard to minor political distinctions, were exactly what 
was wanted to counteract the element of discord supplied by the 
unceasing struggles between rival kingdoms.” 
And the opposite experience of Ireland is effectively con- 
trasted. Similarly, in his narrative of the Norman Conquest 
and of the policy pursued by the Conqueror and his early 
successors, Professor Ransome brings very clearly into view 
the manner in which, as compared with the course of events 
on the Continent, things worked out, even through cruel 
wrong and suffering, for the greater happiness of the greater 
number. Of the Conqueror he writes :— 

“He arrived at a critical moment of history, when the great 

earls were developing a system of local independence which in all 
probability would have run the same course as a like movement 
did in France and in Germany, and produced the same weakness 
in the Crown, the same oppression for the people. From this fate 
William saved England ; and by making the Crown powerful, 
and relying on the English and the clergy against the barons, and 
enforcing one law and one allegiance, he took a great step to- 
wards making her a strong and united Kingdom.” 
Again, after describing the various functions—consultative, 
judicial, and fiscal—exercised by the Curia Regis under the 
early Norman Kings, especially as they were developed under 
Henry I1., our author observes, in a weighty sentence, that it 
was mainly through the working of that Court “ that a super- 
structure of Norman centralisation was placed over the strong 
groundwork of English local government, which is the great 
constitutional achievement of the family of the Conqueror.” 
On the other hand, among things that did not go well, Professor 
Ransome points out very tersely the wide-reaching and lasting 
consequences to King and realm of the sanguinary blunder, 
not less than crime, committed in the supposed interests of 
Henry II. on the altar-steps of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
forcibly adds that “it was only by very slow degrees that the 
State recovered the hold over the clergy and the Church 
which was lost by the fatal impatience of the murderers of 
Thomas Becket.” 

When the ecclesiastical questions which but for that “fatal 
impatience ” might possibly have been settled, at least in part, 
under Henry II., and which were partly dealt with by the 
Provisors and Premunire Statutes under Edward III., began 
to come up for final settlement under Henry VIII., Professor 
Ransome is clearly of opinion that public sentiment was 
on the whole decidedly favourable to the independence of the 
Church of England, but not to any material change in her 
ritual or doctrine. 

“The strong point,” he says, “of Henry VIII., like that of all 
men who have successfully led the English nation, was that at 
any given time his ideas represented the exact length to which 
the average Englishman was prepared to go. In the reform of 
church discipline, in the separation from Rome, and in the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, he was certainly not in advance of 
the wishes of his time. In securing a translation of the Bible, he 
was supplying a demand which persecution had hardly been able 
to keep in check; on the other hand, when in fear of the spread 
of heresy he agreed to the Six Articles and the restriction of the 
use of the Bible, he accurately represented English fear of reck- 
lessly leaving the old paths.” 

We are inclined to believe that, on the whole, this is the most 
probable view, at any rate as regards England south of 
Trent, but in the northern counties, as the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace” showed, and as Professor Ransome acknowledges, 
something very like treachery, as well as violence, on the part 
of the Government was necessary to break the popular resist- 
ance to any breach whatever with the old order, and especially 
to the dissolution of the monasteries. The popular disinclina- 
tion towards ritual and doctrinal changes which Professor 
Ransome believes to have prevailed, even, though perhaps in 
a modified form, after the atrocities of the Marian persecution, 
was strikingly shown by the extensive and resolute outbreak 


in the West in 1549 against the use of Edward VI’s first 
Prayer-book,—an outbreak which was, not without difficulty, 
suppressed by the aid of German mercenaries. 

Alike through his account of the Reformation period, ang 
in his narrative of the disputes between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, the Civil War, and the Commonwealth, Mr. 
Ransome is not only remarkably fair, but obviously anxious 
to place on the aims and actions of contending parties the 
most favourable construction reasonably possible. He ig par. 
ticularly successful, we think, in supporting his contention 
that the chief governing line of division in the troubles of the 
seventeenth century related to religious rather than to political 
differences, insomuch that persons were found fighting on 
opposite sides who practically agreed on the constitutiona} 
questions at issue, but differed as to the form which the 
ecclesiastical settlement of the country ought to take. Even. 
handed justice again marks Professor Ransome’s treatment 
of the disputes which led to the loss of the American Colonies, 
and it isa matter for congratulation that in a book sure to 
be widely used for educational purposes it should be 80 clearly 
shown that stupid and disastrous as were the blunders com. 
mitted by the British Monarch and statesmen, and supported 
by British public opinion, there was no desire here to make 
any really inequitable demands on the Colonies. In his 
account of the unfortunate war with the United States ip 
1812, Professor Ransome does not seem to us to take sufficient 
notice of the remarkable success of the Canadian militia in 
holding their own, with their British comrades, against very 
heavy odds; and it is right to remember that, as Colonel 
Denison points out in the current number of the Westminster 
Review, the deplorable destruction of the Government build. 
ings at Washington by the British troops, which our author 
justly reprobates as an act of vandalism, might be regarded 
as a retaliation for the destruction of the public buildings of 
the capital of Upper Canada. 

We must, before concluding this notice, express regret that, 
owing to whatever exigencies of space, Professor Ransome 
has refrained from making more than the briefest and most 
incidental references to Elizabethan and subsequent literature, 
except where political issues are involved. Mr. J. R. Green, 
it may be remembered, drew the line in regard to literature 
at 1660, having to finish in eight hundred pages, or there- 
abouts, and thinking science and industry more important 
than literature after that date. Mr. Ransome’s defence is 
still less satisfactory. Up to the Elizabethan period, he 
thinks literature and national history cannot be separated; 
but thenceforward not only do considerations of space become 
more exacting, but also the class of readers he has in view, he 
tells us, “ are in the habit of studying literature in a different 
text-book.” That really will not do. Mr. Ransome deserves 
to have many readers who are not getting up history for any 
examination, and they are entitled to some appreciations, let 
us say, of the influence wielded and position held by Shake 
speare in an age of advancing Puritanism, from a historian 
who is also a Professor of English Literature. The maps 
and the plans of battlefields are very helpful, and Professor 
Ransome is very clear and effective in his accounts of battles; 
but we should prefer, if it must be so, even twenty lines about 
Addison and the Spectator to a plan of Ramillies. These 
points, we should hope, can be set right at a future day, when 
also, it may be suggested, Professor Ransome’s sketch of the 
recent history of the Irish question should be enlarged so as 
to embrace some allusion on the one hand to the boycotting 
methods of the Land League, and, on the other hand, to 
the very unsatisfactory tone adopted by some Conservative 
Ministers in 1885 with regard to Lord Spencer’s courageous 
administration of Irish affairs,—a tone which in our judgment 
had much to do with the troubles that have followed. But 
this history, as a whole, is excellent—a well-arranged, clear, 
temperate, just, and patriotic book—and it deserves a wide 
and hearty welcome. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
Mr. Norris’s stories owe their attractiveness mainly to 
gifts and graces which have often been enumerated in these 








* (1.) Billy Bellew. By W.E. Norris. 2vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 
—(2.) Not Counting the Cost. By “Tasma.” 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son.—(3.) Marjory’s Mistake. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst an@ Blackett.—(4.) Deb o’ Mally’s, By Mrs. George Corbett. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst and Black-tt.——(5.) Terminations. By Heury James, London: 
William Heinemann.— (6.) Jacob Niemand. By Robert H.Sherard, London: 
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colamns,—to their perfect urbanity, to the knowledge of the 
world everywhere displayed in them, to their unpretentiously 
cultivated style, to their faultless taste, and to their genial 
if sometimes mordant humour. These characteristics of 
matter and manner give to Mr. Norris’s portraiture both life- 
likeness and finish ; and we think he is seen at his best when, 
as in Billy Bellew, he chooses to give prominence to a type of 
character the very familiarity of which in real life seems to 
deter rather than attract the ordinary novelist. For example, 
though the foo] pure and simple is a by no means uncommon 
figure in fiction, in real life—pace a celebrated dictum of 
Carlyle’s—he is comparatively rare. What is common is not 
the fool absolute, but the man who in various ways is more or 
less foolish, and who, nevertheless, has certain qualities of in- 
tellect or character which tend not exactly to throw his folly 
into the shade, but to make it after a fashion admirable 
or lovable. Mr. William Bellew, known among his friends 
as “Billy”—the “Billy” may be noted as a significant 
touch—is one of these familiar figures. He acts about as 
foolishly as any wholesome-natured young man could well 
act, and yet we feel all along that his folly and his likeable- 
ness are so inextricably intermingled, that if he were wiser 
he would be much less winning. The narrative is in structure 
simple enough. Billy falls in love in the most natural way in 
the world with Winifred Forbes, and Mr. Norris would have 
had no story to tell had not the young man’s silliness pre- 
viously allowed him to be drawn into an entanglement with 
the very objectionable Mrs. Littlewood ; for though the asso- 
ciation is perfectly innocent, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, it suffices to hold the luckless Billy in a bondage of 
which he is growing heartily tired, but from which he has 
neither the courage nor the hard-heartedness to break loose. 
At last, wearied of a selfish woman’s whims and her 
worthless husband’s sponging, the victim does manage to 
escape; but lock is still against him, and finally an 
accident in the hunting-field brings Billy’s perplexities and 
his life also to an end. ‘Thus briefly summarised, the 
story must look somewhat ineffective, and indeed it may 
be admitted that Billy Bellew owes its interest rather to 
portraiture than to plot. The hero—though it is rather 
absurd to apply the term to sucha very unheroic figure—is 
delineated not merely with cleverness, but with sympathy, 
and Micky, whose untimely taking-off is not very easy to for- 
give, is one of the most natural and captivating boy-characters 
in recent fiction. Mr. Norris has given us more striking 
books than this, but none more charmingly human. 


The Australian authoress who chooses to be known as 
“Tasma” is possessed of many endowments which go a long 
way towards the achievement of success in fiction. The mere 
writing in her work, though not faultless, is capable and 
workmanlike; she knows how to tell a story, and she has a 
good eye for character. Not Counting the Cost has in it the 
makings of a good novel, and therefore it is a real pity that the 
writer has deliberately spoiled it for the majority of the better 
class of readers by the introduction of narrative expedients 
which are not only unpleasant in themselves, but are altogether 
wanting in imaginative inevitableness. Hila Croft, the one 
capable member of the Clare family, has been unhappily married 
in her girlhood to a man who is confined in an asylum asa 
hopeless lunatic, and “'Tasma” evidently considers it quite 
natural and fitting that when a lover urges his illicit suit and 
offers to buy Hila’s honour by offering to place her family 
beyond the reach of want, she should mentally discuss the 
proposition as if it were something of no more importance 
than the purchase of a new bonnet. True, Mrs. Frost is 
represented as being an “emancipated” young person, but 
she is also represented as a woman of pure and wholesome 
instincts, and yet there is no revolt of nature against the 
wooing of the deformed creature for whom she has no feeling 
even approximating to love. The main objection to the 
situation is not that it is repellent, but that it is altogether 
devoid of representative value,—that it flatly contradicts 
our perception of the ordinary truth of things. And it 
must be noted that “Tasma” has not the poor excuse of the 
literary weakling who is powerless to produce any effects 
Save by the choice of some ugly or morbid theme. In the 
early Australian chapters and in the portion of the book 
devoted to the struggles of the Clare family in Paris, “'Tasma” 
shows how truthfully, how vividly, and how pleasantly she can 


healthy life. If she would only abjure a very uncomfortable 
and unedifying kind of casuistry, for which she has no special 
gift, her work might be wholly agreeable. 


Marjory’s Mistake is not altogether uninteresting, but it 
is hardly one of Miss Adeline Sergeant’s most successful 
novels. What is mainly lacking in it is delicacy in the 
adjustment of emphasis. Miss Sergeant not only uses a 
big brush, but she uses it constantly, the effect being that 
the “values” of her work are entirely destroyed. Marjory’s 
mistake was the very common mistake of marrying the wrong 
person; and in endeavouring to accentuate the difference 
between the man who is and the man who ought to-have 
been her husband, Miss Sergeant manages to deprive both 
of essential vitality. Felix Hyde is not so much a man as 
a disorganised bundle of the cardinal virtues, and Archie 
Severne’s meannesses, cowardices, treacheries, and miscel- 
laneous scoundrelisms are so heaped up that we soon cease 
to believe either in him or in them. Marjory, too, the im- 
pulsive, reckless artist nature, who in the early chapters is 
sketched with a good deal of vigour and distinctness, becomes 
more and more shadowy as the story proceeds, and when we 
part from her at the close of the third volume she seems not 
the Marjory whom we knew, chastened by experience and 
sorrow, but a different person altogether. To say that 
Marjory’s Mistake is a laboured book, and then to add the 
time-honoured criticism that it would have been better if the 
author had taken more pains with it, may sound like an Irish 
bull; but we are not afraid that our readers will misunder- 
stand the true inwardness of the verdict, for to be rightly 
laborious is one thing and to be laboured is something very 
different. 

The harmless, necessary critic of fiction is, this month, a per- 
son to be condoled with by all sympathetic souls. He is irritated 
by reading such a book as Marjory’s Mistake, because he feels 
that its writer is doing herself less than justice; he is still 
more irritated by reading Deb o’ Mally’s, because he feels that 
Mrs. George Corbett is altogether devoid of the qualifications 
essential to the production even of the fiction of commerce as 
distinguished from the fiction of literature. Deborah Pendle- 
bury is a Lancashire mitl-girl, the illegitimate daughter of a 
man of high military rank. From the blue blood in her veins 
spring high and victorious ambitions; for in an incredibly 
short space of time we find her in “smart ” London society, 
mixing on terms of equality with her new acquaintances, and 
receiving a proposal of marriage from her own father, who is, 
of course, ignorant of the tie between them. The colloquy 
between Deborah and the newly-made peer, upon whom she 
pours the vials of her indignation and contempt, is quite in the 
manner of the old transpontine melodrama, and as it is over- 
heard by the villain of the piece, he makes a use of his 
accidentally acquired knowledge which in due time brings 
about the dénouement of a singularly absurd story. Deb o’ 
Mally’s has, of course, no claim to be criticised as literature, 
and it is even below the not very elevated average of the 
circulating-library novel. 

The fiction of Mr. Henry James, like that of Mr. George 
Meredith—to which it shows an increasing resemblance 
always inspires us with a certain feeling of melancholy. Both 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. James are men of very remarkable 
talent; but some “imp of the perverse” impels them to 
employ that talent in such a way as to achieve a minimum of 
legitimate effectiveness. There is no reason why a writer who 
has something to express or to render should necessarily 
choose the narrative form; but the writer who does choose it 
should surely give to his work the characteristic qualities of 
narration—simplicity, lucidity, and a natural movement of 
incident—and these are the qualities to which Mr. James 
seems not merely indifferent, but hostile. We do not 
ignore what is excellent in his work—its fastidiousness, its 
urbanity, its subtlety, its brilliance—but we do miss the 
special excellence of fiction. We might say a dozen things 
in praise of such a story as “ The Coxon Fund,” and might 
then, without any real inconsistency, go on to declare it one 
of the least praiseworthy stories with which we are acquainted, 
for the simple reason that it violates all the natural traditions 
of narrative art. Perhaps “The Death of the Lion” is even 
more disappointing still, because the mere motif is so fresh 
and excellent, and we feel how strong and pathetic a narra- 
tive might have been made of the last weary, persecuted 
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left to tell itself. Of course there is a slovenly and inartistic 
way of letting a story tell itself, but there is an artistic way 
also. Itis, indeed, the way adopted consciously or uncon- 
sciously by all the great masters of narration; but we fear 
that Mr. James has too much literary self-consciousness ever 
to adopt it. 

There is no want of simplicity and directness in the 
literary manner of Mr. R. H. Sherard’s' Jacob Niemand, 
which reminds one somewhat of the plain, businesslike 
methods of Defoe and the eighteenth-century novelists. The 
story of the attempted atonement of a released convict for 
the crime which had separated him from society for twenty 
years, is perhaps a little far-fetched, but the matter-of-fact 
way in which it is told serves to disguise its inherent 
improbability ; and through two-thirds of the book we read 
not merely with interest, but with imaginative conviction. 
Jacob Niemand’s behaviour during his mysterious residence 
with the widow and family of the man he has ruined, is 
admirably imagined; we seem to witness every stage of the 
relaxation of the physical and mental muscles cramped by 
the confinement and solitude of half a lifetime—every new 
approximation to harmony with an environment which is 
half-painfully, half-pleasantly unfamiliar. ‘The patron of 
the circulating libraries who runs through so many novels 
a week simply to kill time agreeably, will find this 
portion of the story full of interest, but he may fail to 
note the fine imaginative insight which is really the thing 
that makes it interesting. It is the critic’s duty to repair this 
omission; bat, unfortunately, it is not less his duty to lament 
the clumsy, melodramatic, and perfectly incredible dénoue- 
ment which spoils a novel the first half of which is so well 
thought out and so carefully executed. It is difficult to 
account for the lapse, except on the supposition that Mr. 
Sherard became tired of his task, and ceased to have any 
desire concerning it, save the desire to bring it to a speedy 
conclusion. True, the first half of Jacob Niemand sufficed to 
make it readable, but we think it might have been something 
more. 

An entertaining essay might be written in answer to the 
question why old maids—we mean, of course, old maids of 
the right sort—receive so many confidences, especially with 
regard to what used to be called “affairs of the heart,” 
than are bestowed upon middle-aged unmarried persons 
of the other sex. There is, we think, no doubt about the 
fact, and perhaps it is best accounted for by the sup- 
position that the old bachelor is assumed to be single hy 
choice, and therefore to lack the sympathy which such con- 
fidences demand, while the elderly spinster may be credited 
with tender reminiscences which keep alive in her something 
of the romance of youth. The old maid of Miss Lilian Bell’s 
charming little volume is one of these mother-confessors, for 
her love-affairs are not her own, but those of a dozen ora 
seore of lovers of both sexes, who seem instinctively to recog- 
nise in her a guide, philosopher, and friend. The book is not 
exactly a novel, for it lacks narrative continuity, nor, on the 
other hand, is it a mere collection of stories, for the love-affair 
of one couple has a way of running into that of another 
couple in such a fashion as to confer upon the whole chronicle 
a certain amount of interest. It is rather a delightful sketch 
of a company of young men and maidens agitated by the 
emotions of the pairing season of life whose portraits, as 
painted by Miss Bell, bear out the contention of M. Bourget 
that novelists are enamoured of the passion of love not alto- 
gether for its own sake, but because it is the one passion 
which renders visible the finer shades of temperament and 
character. Miss Bell is an American writer whose work has 
that graceful light-handedness in which our Transatlantic 
kinsfolk are, so far, immeasurably our superiors, and her 
present book is as winning in substance as in style. 





THE ALPS, FROM END TO END#* 
Ir is a platitude to point out that the love of mountains is 
not a feature of every age or every race. The hill-country 
folk who wrote the Psalms of Israel would have failed to 
realise Dr. Johnson’s aversion to shaggy fells as fully as 
Johnson himself must have missed one of the most stimulating 
influences of Jewish inspiration. So, too, the disciples of 
Plato and the boon companions of Horace were far removed 
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from that intimacy with Nature which made, for a simpler 
generation, hill-slopes or forest-glades part and parcel of the 
environment of the mythological world. If Libanus ang 
Carmel, the hill-country of Judwa, and the sun-stricken peaks 
of Sinai loom large in the poetical imagery of the worshippers 
of Jehovah, Ida and Olympus, the stern cliffs of the Sabing 
and the gentler vales and lakes of the Alban mountains haye 
no less a place in other literatures and among other devotees, 
But the life of cities worked a change, and before ruin fell on 
the civilisation of the Mediterranean people, mountains ag 
well as gods had become mere stage properties in the hands 
of the literary class, or served as a foil to enhance the soft 
and personal joys of egotistic luxury. 

In our own century, the ancient religious connection of 
mountains with the lovers of the ideal was for a time revived 
and has had an importance of its own. One of the paths 
which brought our fathers safe across the arid wastes of the 
Utilitarian period, was worn by the footsteps of the English 
romanticists; and the English romantic school, among other 
good works, quickened the taste for hill-scenery. The in. 
stincts, it is true, of a practical and unimaginative people soon 
enough superseded the purely contemplative attitude; but as 
a ready field of adventure and recreation the close of the 
nineteenth century has seen the intimacy of men with moun. 
tains restored and expanded. To-day the peaks and passes 
of the Alps have grown as familiar as the whispering-gallery 
of St. Paul’s; nay, and a more frequent resort. The colossal 
fastnesses of the Himalayas are gradually coming into view, 
The snow-peaks of Ararat or of Mount Cook in New Zealand 
may still be innocent of human tread, as were until lately the 
unexplored heights of the Olympian range which shelter the 
forest-clad shores of Puget Sound from the glittering waters 
of the North Pacific. The veil, none the less, is fast being 
torn from all the hidden places of the earth. Athletic rivalry 
or political exigencies or commercial greediness makes ex- 
ploration more and more a business and a profession. If Pan 
and the Fauns are dead, the last of the mountain spectres 
must soon share their fate. Ice-axes, aneroids, and canned 
meats are at enmity with the sacred character of the eternal 
hills, and the latter-day mountaineer, with his diary, his 
ropes, and his spirit-lamp, would vulgarise an amphitheatre of 
Matterhorns. 

Some such peevish comments are awakened by Sir William 
Conway’s bulky volume, The Alps, from End to End. From 
end to end it is a sheer piece of bookmaking. If recollection 
serves aright, the mest part of the letterpress has already 
appeared in the columns of a daily journal. For its republica- 
tion in book-form there is no justification, unless it be the 
opportunity thereby afforded of making use of Mr. A. D. 
McCormick’s illustrations. These illustrations, when not 
smudgy anl blurred, as is sometimes the case, are inter- 
esting and satisfactory. But of Sir W. Conway’s share 
of the task little can be said of a complimentary sort. 
Whether, being a conscientious diarist, as appears from 
his own pages, Sir William felt it were a sin not to utilise 
so much material for “ copy,” or whether being tempted by 
the wiles of the publisher, he wavered and fell, it is immaterial 
to inquire. What is clear is, that this pretentious volume 
can be of very little practical value either to the class which 
mountaineers, or that which feels interest in mountains. 
Moreover, The Alps, from End to End has a flavour of super: 
ciliousness which is unpleasing in a mountaineer of so much 
reputation as Sir W. Conway, and is unjustified in a produc- 
tion which needs all the leniency and tolerance it can borrow 
at the hands of its readers. At its best, the volume may 
decently occupy a place on the table of a smoking-room; at 
its worst, it may be cited as an instance of the blighting 
“shop,” which so soon makes common the finest and manliest 
recreations. Horses are said to corrupt all who have to 
do with them; mountains apparently do not lend their 
distinction even to those who most nearly explore their 
recesses. 

Sir W. Conway’s tour was made on foot, by rail, and by 
steamer. He was accompanied by two Goorkhas of the 
5th Rifles, and others. The party proposed to them- 
selves to traverse the country. They climbed twenty-one 
peaks; they crossed thirty-nine passes; they accomplished 
on foot one thousand miles. All these things are set down 
in The Alps, from End to End, and much else besides. The 
details of the expedition seem to have been managed in af 
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excellent and practical way, and probably very corisiderable 
of courage, skill, and nerve were exhibited by one 


. 1 Ss 
be 4 As a promenade of an adventurous sort, the expedi- 
tion was no doubt interesting to its members, But the 


exhilaration of the mountain air has not been transmitted by 
Sir William to his readers, and he appears ill-advised in 
g to the world a book of such thin quality. The Alps, 
from End to End is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl,—it is neither 
, manual of mountaineering notes nor a volume of travel and 
discovery, nor the spontaneous outcome of large and vivid 
impressions. On the contrary, its artificial nature peeps out 
persistently ; and when it has fulfilled its ephemeral object it 
will be with certainty consigned to the limbo of eternal 


oblivion. 
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LORENZO LOTTO.* 

Turs is the first book in English in which the methods of 
analysis and comparison associated with the name of Morelli 
have been applied on an elaborate scale. These methods are, 
of course, only a more definite, persistent, and systematic 
application of the process that people have gone through 
from the beginning of time in identifying the authorship of 
works of art and other things; but it has been somewhat late 
in the day that any one has attempted to gather up, to 
express exactly, and to state in convincing detail the evidence 
for such judgments in the field of painting. The thing was 
not possible so long as the look of pictures had to be borne 
in the memory across Europe from one gallery to another, or 
comparisons had to be made between engravings, with their 
free and inexact rendering of originals. It is the photo- 
graph that has made exact comparison possible between 
pictures and drawings, as the cast long ago made it pos- 
sible in the case of sculpture. With a number of photo- 
graphs of a master’s work before one, it is not difficult to 
establish the existence of mannerisms and habits of drawing 
and composition, and of preferences for certain types; or, 
again, to affiliate these preferences and habits of a painter 
to the preferences and habits of the men on whom his style 
was formed. If we were to take even a modern painter like 
Reynolds, and compare a number of photographs after his 
paintings, we could readily establish some of the details of 
treatment that make up our vague impression of a common 
likeness among his portraits,—tricks like the shadow under 
the nose, for instance. Oreven at the present day, among the 
painters who are supposed to follow Nature with least parti 
pris, we could surprise mannerisms of vision, such as the wisp- 
like elongated forms dear to Boldini, Sargent, Helleu, and 
others, This kind of evidence that can be exactly stated 
never of course exhausts the points of evidence that have not 
been formulated and yet go to make up a total impression, and 
the observer who only has an eye for obvious mannerisms will 
not go far in his investigations. But it is silly, as some 
writers do, to decry this kind of exact investigation because 
itis not something else. Like all inquiry into evidence, it 
requires intelligence, but the evidence is real, however trivial 
some of it may sound. 

It is an investigation that is most easily applicable to early 
work, because in early work there is more that is the result of 
pure unthinking habit. In our time most of the features of 
nature have been passed under the critical eye, have been 
studied; and the modern pupil in art has the results of a 
dozen researches into nature by the methods of different 
schools. But the facts of nature were only successively dug 
out by the early painter. Expression and composition were 
what he aimed at first; structure engaged him later, and at 
first only the structure that was most expressive, that of the 
face. Then came the body, affecting draperies even when 
concealed—the structure of trees, clouds, landscape, and 
later still the aspect of all these things under effects of air 
and light, superseding a statement of their mere anatomical 
structure and local colour. 

Mr. Berenson, in his introduction, points to the logical 
way in which this order of attack affects the representation 
of the features of the face. The eye and the mouth get the 
first attention, because expression depends most upon them. 
On the exact drawing of the ear nothing depends for those 
who have never noticed it precisely ; it is therefore treated in 
a much less studied and more customary manner. Some one 
invents a “way of doing ears,” as the early British water- 
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colourist had methods for tree-foliage, and his pupils copy 
the trick. Any one who has studied Greek vase-paintings 
will notice the truth of this. In them the ear remains a 
rudimentary symbol after the eye and mouth have reached a 
passable likeness to these features. The same is true of the 
hand, until it begins to play a part in expression; and even 
then, so difficult a task does the hand give the draughtsman 
that he is apt to rely on summary and customary ways of 
rendering it. 

So much being admitted as to this minute and exact kind 
of evidence, it should be said at once that in Mr. Berenson 
we have a writer who is not a mere cataloguer of those 
peculiarities, but who has a sympathetic interest as well in 
the spirit of the artist he investigates. The evidence, stated 
with great patience and fullness, he devotes to establishing 
what are the works of the painter, and this established, he 
proceeds to define the place and character of their author. 
Not only the student of evidence will find the book in- 
teresting, but also the student of painting as a record of 
thought and feeling. I will briefly resume Mr. Berenson’s 
conclusions under these two heads. 

On the point of derivation, Mr. Berenson disentangles, with 
no little acuteness and patience, the relation of Lotto to the 
School of Alvise Vivarini. The school of the Bellini, with 
its brilliant pupil Giorgione and his followers, has, it appears, 
too much absorbed the attention of the historians of art; 
and the rival school has an importance in a true perspective 
which has become obscured. The brilliant genius of Giorgione 
impressed itself on most of the talent of his time, but there 
existed, side by side with that strong influence, this different 
strain. Mr. Berenson’s first argument, then, is devoted to 
confuting the legend of the books, that Lotto was a pupil 
of Giovanni Bellini, and to placing him in a different group 
from the predominating group that included Giorgione, 
Titian, and Palma. The argument is pursued in detail 
through a comparison of his paintings with those of the men 
with whose work his own has affinities, Jacopo di Barbari, 
Bonsignori, Montagna, and so on. Then the after-influences 
are considered,—that of Raphael while Lotto worked with 
him at the Vatican, that of Palma, and others. One by one, 
the pictures are assigned to their places in his career, for Mr. 
Berenson does not shun definiteness in his arrangement, nor 
take refuge in generality; and the descriptions of pictures 
are mi many cases accomnanied by illustrations, excellent for 
their purpose. 

Then follows a summary of the characteristics of Lotto, 
based on the consideration of his work thus described in 
detail. It is pointed out in what ways his spirit differs from 
that of Giorgione and Titian, who are so commonly taken to 
sum up the spirit of their time, and the delicate, thoughtful 
nature of the man is brought into relief. On this “ psycho- 
logical” character, Mr. Berenson perhaps insists overmuch, 
as in his remarks on the family piece in the National Gallery. 


“It is easy to overread the intention of a painter, and also, it 


should be added, difficult to describe a nuance of character 
in painting without seeming to overread. The somewhat 
sentimental trick of a drooping head may be taken to convey 
too much. And yet no one who is familiar with the superb 
Prothonotary of our National Gallery, or the fine portrait of 
the antiquary at Hampton Court, will deny that in Lotto we 
have an observer sensitive, as few have been, to the dignity 
and subtleties of human expression. 

Something might be said in criticism of the author’s 
references to modern painting, his comparisons being at 
times a little hasty. But one welcomes the growing sense 
among the students of ancient art of the fact that painting 
is an art with a continuity of inspiration, and not an art 
desecrated by modern practice. Admirers of the very great 
master who is the subject of the book, and indeed all who are 
pleased to follow an argument based on evidence, will do well 
to read this volume. For the specialist it provides that 
desirable thing, a definitely stated series of conclusions, to be 
accepted or challenged by future inquirers. 

We may mention here a little pamphlet, to which reference 
is made by Mr. Berenson, by another worker in the same 
field of Venetian painting. This pamphlet deals with the 
Venetian pictures at Hampton Court, is by “ Mary Logan,” 
and is published for a few pence by the Kyrle Society. It 
will be found a useful summary of recent conclusions as to 
the authorship of the pictures in that rich collection. 
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Across Asia on a Bicycle. By T. G. Allen, jun., and W. L. 
Sachtleben. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben, 
having graduated at the University of Washington, Mo., and so, 
it might be said, completed their theoretical education, proceeded 
to add the practical element by going round the world. The 
Asiatic part of their journey they accomplished on bicycles, a 
mode of travel which they also employed elsewhere. They crossed 
from Constantinople to the Asiatic side, and thence made their 
way to Pekin. It takes but a few words to write it, but the 
journey itself was one of vast difficulty and, though our travellers 
never permitted themselves to think so, of danger. When one 
comes to think of traversing Persia and China without protection, 
it is evident that there would be the greatest need of courage and 
patience, not to speak of physical strength and health. The 
details of the journey, as the travellers give them in a very 
modest and unaffected style, fully bear out the anticipa- 
tion. Among other qualifications may be reckoned the digestion 
of an ostrich. The staff of life in Asiatic Turkey, for instance, 
is ekmek, “cooked bran-flour paste, which has the thinness, 
consistency, and almost the taste of blotting-paper.” “As 
it was made in huge circular sheets,” the writer goes on, “ we 
would often punch a hole in the midst, and slip it over our arms.” 
They saw many things, discovered that the lower the rank of a 
Turk the more likely he is to be honest, that the Kurds buy guns 
and ammunition from the Turkish Government, though the sale 
is nominally prohibited, formed a mean opinion of the Persians, 
and had reason to believe that the Russians know what they are 
about in Asia. Two of the most interesting chapters in the book 
are the ascent of Mount Ararat, a feat accomplished with amazingly 
little preparation, and the interview with Li Hung Chang. 


Fairbrass: a Child’s Story. By T. Edgar Pemberton. (Cornish 
Brothers, Birmingham.)—This is a good book of its kind, with no 
little humour as well as serious meaning in it. It can hardly be 
said that all the incidents in it are probable; but that matters 
but little. We read it as a fairy-story, and are quite content. 
In a world where beasts and trees “ confabulate,” everything is 
possible and permissible. 

John Russell Colvin. By Sir Auckland Colvin. (Clarendon 
Press.)—The newspapers of October 27th, 1857, when announcing 
the good tidings of the fall of Delhi, contained this notice, “ Mr. 
Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, died at Agra on September 9th.” 
Colvin was credited, or discredited, by Sir John Kaye with having 
strongly influenced Lord Auckland in the policy of the first Cabul 
war. His present biographer examines this statement, and with 
it the deliberations which preceded, at Calcutta and in London, 
the action of the Governor-General. Another charge, made by 
the same historian, is that when the Mutiny broke out Colvin 
was wanting in vigour. The defence is simple. He did nothing, 
except indeed make Agra as safe as possible, because he could do 
nothing. He could get no tidings of what was going on, for he 
was alone in the midst of a hostile population, and he could not 
spare a single soldier of the eight hundred whom he had at Agra. 
The Proclamation offering an amnesty, with certain restrictions, 
is next considered. Sir Auckland Colvin’s argument here is chiefly 
found: d on the difference between the Hindustani original and the 
English translation. John Russell Colvin’s conduct at Agra has 
also been impugned. Here, too, his biographer defends him. These 
are matters which it is beyond our province to discuss. We must 
be content with indicating them. 

In the series of ‘The Great Educators” (W. Heinemann) we 
have two volumes which it must suffice to mention very briefly. 
These are Abelard, by Gabriel Compayré, and Herbart and the 
Herbartians, by Charles De Garmo. With regard to the first of 
these, it must be explained that Abelard himself occupies but a 
small part of it, M. Compayré regards him as the real founder 
of the University of Paris, and the University of Paris he looks 
upon as “the model and prototype of most of the other univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages.” Abelard’s public career is briefly 
described, and his philosophical position as a conceptualist and 
“ Christian Rationalist,” is stated. ‘ Abelard, the first of French 
philosophers in the order of time, is, by the intellectual movement 
which he determined, the precursor of Ramus and of Descartes, 
in other words, of the Renaissance and the modern spirit.” On 

pp. 24, there we get to the real subject of the book, “The 
Origin and Early History of Universities.” The title of 
“University - mothers” he accords to four out of their 
number, Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and Salamanca. This will 
be found an interesting volume, the outcome of wide and 
intelligent study. Who, it will probably be asked, was Herbart ? 
A Professor at Kénigsberg (1809-1833) and Géttingen (1833-1841) 
successively, who supplemented in the highest places of teaching 


education. But the Herbartians are possibly more important 
than Herbart. They are a power in education, especially in 
America, where theorists find a free hand more easily than they 
do here. The Herbart theory has for its key-word “concentra. 
tion.” Putting the case briefly, it seeks to cultivate power rather 
than knowledge. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edidit J. P. Postgate. (G. Bell 
et F.)—This second fasciculus, ;containing Propertius and Ovid, 
completes the first volume. The preface, which explained the 
separate appearance of Part I., is now superseded by another, 
which supplies the necessary information about the whole volume; 
Mr. Postgate makes a very sensible observation about spelling, 
Uniformity is not to be expected. The classical writers did not 
agree with each other, or even with themselves. His own con. 
tribution to this section is Propertius. He indulges, we see, 
considerably in the fascinating, but perilous, exercise of trans- 
position. The chief objection to this is the difficulty of imagining 
how the verses got out of place. Copyists made all kinds of 
blunders, but did not transpose. Of course when an author's 
incomplete manuscript had to be edited after his death there ig 
more chance of a confusion, which a modern editor may have 
superior means of setting right. Propertius'’s elegies were pub- 
lished in his lifetime, and he is not a case in point. Let us take 
the first instance which occurs. Ini. 7, the poet banters Ponticus 
on the subjects to which they were respectively devoting their 
pens ; Ponticus was writing a Thebaid, Propertius was singing of 
his passion. And, he says, this theme contents him :— 

‘hic mihi conteritur uitae modus, haec mea fama est, 
hinc cupio nomen carminis ire mei.” 
Here Mr. Postgate inserts a couplet commonly numbered 23-24 :— 


‘Nec poterunt iuvenes nostro reticare sepulchro 
‘ardoris nostri magne poeta, iaces.’” 


The transposition is tempting, but we cannot accept it. The 
future tense seems out of place, for it is followed by— 

“me laudent doctae solum placuisse puellae,” 
in the next couplet, and by “me legat,” &c., in the next but one 
whereas it is quite suitable to its context in the old place, following 


as it does,— 
**tum me non humilem mirabero saepe poetam 3 
tune ego Romanis praeferar ingeniis.” 


Of Mr. Postgate’s general work it is impossible to speak too 
highly. He has certainly made Propertius his own. The editing 
of Ovid, who occupies pp. 322-596 (‘“totius corporis haud 
partem exiguam”), has been divided between Professor Palmer 
(“ Heroides ”), Mr. G. M. Edwards (“ Amatoria,” ‘“ Meta- 
morphoses,” “ Halieutica,” “ Medicamina”), G. A. Davies 
(“ Fasti”), Sidney G. Owen (“ Tristia,” “Ex Ponto Epistulae ”), 
and A. T. Housman (“ Ibis”). 

A Fatal Reservation. By R.O. Prowse. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 

This story is of so good, we may say of so excellent, a quality that 
it suggests with special force a reflection that has often been 
made. Critics used to tell novelists that the story of life did not 
end with marriage, but rather began. The novelists have listened 
to them only too obediently. The question now is not, will A 
become B’s wife, but will A, being B’s wife, remain faithful to 
him? Clearly this situation admits of less variety. The circum- 
stances that advanced or hindered a lover’s suit were almost 
infinitely varied; the debate in a woman’s mind whether she 
shall or shall not leave her husband, must always be reduced to 
the two motives of love and duty. And, for the most part, there 
is no debate at all. We do not believe that such a woman as 
Maggie would have listened for a moment to Keywortl's argu- 
ments. And this radical fault, as it seems to us, entirely spoils 
the story. 
Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville. Translated from the French 
by Lady Mary Loyd. (W. Heinemann )—There are some things 
that are entertaining in this volume, even some things that are 
instructive, but there are more that are frivolous, or such that 
it would be almost a flattery to call them frivolous. One thing is 
abundantly evident, that M. de Joinville, though a Prince of the 
Orleans House, is not an Orleanist. He loyally does his best for 
his father’s memory. Louis Philippe, when he saw the fatal 
ordonnances of July 20th, exclaimed, “They will get themselves 
banished again. Oh! for my part, I have been exiled twice 
already, I will not bear it again; I stayin France!” And stay 
in France he did, even at the cost of being made King. At first, 
says the Prince, he accepted this in the hope of being able to 
bring back Henry V. When this became impossible he held on, 
that he might at least delay the deluge. As to the deluge the 
Prince is quite clear. France is overwhelmed by it; whether the 
waters will ever abate he is not clear. He believes that “the 
democratic creed, the chorus of every revolution we have had 
the last hundred years,”’ is expressed by the words,— 


“ Démolissons 
Tant que nous pourrons | 
Aprés, nous verrons 





the work of Pestalozzi in the lower, and of, Froebel in infant 





Ce que nous ferons,” 
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The first chapter gives reminiscences of the pre-Revolution-of- 
July days. Not the least interesting of them is the story of 
Charles X. and the Princess Clementine at a ball. She “ looked 
utterly bewitching in her powder and looped-up dress.” The old 
King kissed her, and, holding her hand, said to her father, “If I 
were forty years younger, your daughter should be Queen of 
France.” In 1834 the Prince joined the ‘ Siréne’ frigate, and very 
nearly lost his life in the main-top from a rope breaking. In 
1835 he witnessed Fieschi’s attempt on the King’s life. These 
attempts were a common affair. On one occasion the King was 
fired at as he went to open the Chamber of Deputies,—another 
narrow escape, for the bullet came into the carriage, and the 
princes were wounded by the broken glass. One Deputy asked 
another, “Ought we to congratulate the King?” “Certainly,” 
said the other, “ we always do it.” In 1840 the Prince was sent 
to bring back the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena. He did 
not much like this “ undertaker’s job,” as he calls it, and liked it 
still less when he found, on leaving Cadiz, that M. Thiers had 
superseded him in his command by his own agent, M. de Chabot. 
In 1848 the Prince was at Algiers, his brother, the Duc d’Aumale, 
being Governor of the province. Now and then he shows some 
traces of the Anglophobia with which he has always been credited. 
But he pays us at least one compliment. Speaking of the Swiss 
Guard and other troops of the old Monarchy, he says, “* Magnificent 
troops all of them, the finest I have seen in any country, and of 
which the English Foot Guards alone in these days give any idea.” 

The Early Oxford Press. By Falconer Madan, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press.)—If there is a critic who is able to review Mr. 
Madan’s book from the height of superior or even from the level 

of equal knowledge, we do not know where he is to be found. 
The author says that it was undertaken six years ago, and that it is 
“an attempt to describe in detail the products and working of 
the Oxford Press in its early days.” Every particular that can 
be wanted—the type used, the size of the volume, the title, with 
any peculiarities that it may have—is fully given. Any grave 
questions of date, &c., that there may be are separately discussed. 
The activity of this “Early Oxford Press” is divided into two 
periods, one including from 1468 (?) to 1584, the other from 
1585 to 1640. The first may be subdivided again into the 
“fifteenth century” and the “early sixteenth” sections. To 
the first belong, existing either in entirety or in fragments, 
fifteen books; to the second, which includes three years 
only, 1517-19, seven. Then there comes a long interval. 
The Oxford Press was inactive for sixty-five years. In 
1585 it began its work again, and in the fifty-six years follow- 
ing produced more than seven hundred volumes (including 
pamphlets, sermons, and new editions). During this period, says 
Mr. Madan, “ theology was predominant, but the quieter fields of 
classical work are well represented, and side by side is seen an 
increasing study of English literature.” In 1588 appeared a trans- 
lation of six idylls of Theocritus ; in 1591, the First Book of Hero- 
dotus, and Sir H. Savile’s translation of Tacitus, “ Hist.,” I.-IV., 
with the “ Agricola;” in 1597 “The Knights ” of Aristophanes and 
“The Philippics ” of Demosthenes. The year 1612-13 was a time 
of special activity, fifty-eight publications appeariag. In 1621 
Burton's “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” was published,—perhaps the 
most important book of the whole period. Among others may be 
mentioned “Richard de Brey’s Philcbiblon” and “ Bacon’s 
Advancement and Proficience of Learning,” in English. An in- 
teresting chapter is given to “Fictitious and Lost Oxford 
Books,” the “ fictitious” being more numerous than the lost, 
Appendix A. discusses in full the disputed date “1468,” attri- 
buted to the first book in the list,—* Expositio S. Jeronimi in 
Sembolum Apostolorum.” The conclusion to which Mr. Madan 
reluctantly comes is that the date is probably wrong. At the 
same time he holds that it is not proved to be so. But he ranks 
it with the undoubted fable of King Alfred’s foundation of the 
University. In the appendix a variety of special information is 
given. 

Psalm Mosaics, By the Rev. A. Saunders Dyer. (Elliot Stock.) 
—This book is very much on the same plan as Mr. Marson’s 
“Psalms at Work” reviewed in the Spectator some months ago. 
Of course, it had an independent crigin, such a work being of 
necessity the result of not a little time and study. Mr. Dyer 
begins by quoting various testimonia to the value of hey psalter, 
interesting, though, we might say, hardly needful. Each psalm 
is thus taken separately, its title, purpose, &c., being bars indi- 
cated, with a summary of views as to origin and authorship. 
Notable associations, personal, historical, or other, that are con- 
nected with the verses, are then noted. If any memorable version 
of the psalm exists, it is mentioned. The liturgical use is also 
stated. There is probably room for a quite indefinite amount of 
work on the psalter. We welcome this volume, which is at least 
an instalment, and a valuable instalment, of the ideal whole. 
_ Preachers will find it especially useful, 








English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. IV., 
Eighteenth Century. (Macmillan and Co.)—The present volume 
takes in a large range of writers from Conyers Middleton (1683- 
1715) to Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849). The authors included Lord 
Chesterfield, Johnson, Thomas Warton, Boswell, Madame D’Arblay, 
Isaac Disraeli, and Maria Edgeworth, by the editor; Middleton, 
Bishop Berkeley, Fielding, Smollett, Gibbon, and Henry Mac. 
kenzie (“ The Man of Feeling”), by Mr. G. Saintsbury; W. Law, 
John Wesley, and S. Horsley, by Canon Overton; Richardson, 
Joseph Priestley, W. Paley, Dugald Stewart, W. Cobbett, and J. 
Mackintosh, by Mr. J. Bonar; W. Warburton and Burke, by W 
Macneill Dixon, and D. Hume, by Mr. J. H. Millar; Sterne, by 
Mr. H. D. Traill ; Gray, by Professor Hales ; Horace Walpole and 
W. Cowper, by Professor Ker; Gilbert White, by Mr. Norman 
Moore; William Robertson, by Mr. W. Wallace; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Hannah More, by Mr. R. O. Johnson ; Oliver Gold- 
smith, by Mr. Austin Dobson; Jeremy Bentham, by Mr. F. C. 
Montagu; and W. Berkford, by Mr. W. J. Garnett. 


Annals of a Quiet Valley in the Wordsworth Country. By “A 
Country Parson.” Edited by John Watson. (Dent and Co.)— 
The “Country Parson” whom Mr. Watson “ edits ” is presumably 
a myth. If he is not, he is the grandson of the “ Wonderful 
Walker.” At least, we find the description which he quotes on 
pp. 9-10 is identical with that of a letter given in the notes to 
Wordsworth’s Poems. The “ Country Parson’s ” grandfather was 
born, he tells us, in 1719; whereas, Robert Walker was born in 
1709. His youngest son was born in 1753, This must be the 
“Country Parson’s” father. This is a long stretch in time, and 
might have been advantageously noted. It is quite right to make 
up a book out of several originals; but it would have been well 
not to collide with known facts. The story told of a “Northern 
Coast Village,” about the parson and the wreck, announced at 
church-time, comes, we fancy, from Cornwall. The man who 
would not weep because he did not belong to the parish, is another 
familiar figure. With all deductions, there is much that is 
interesting in this volume; and the sketches are decidedly good. 


The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt. Attributed to Abi 
Sélet, the Armenian. Translated by B. T. A. Evetts, M.A., with 
Notes by Alfred J. Butler. (Clarendon Press.)—The MS. from 
which this translation has been made is unique. It is in the 
National Library of Paris, having been purchased in the seven- 
teenth century. The date of the book is the early part of 
the thirteenth century, that of the copy a little more than 
a hundred years later. Though it may be called a copy, it 
is really an abridgment, made, the translator thinks, with but 
little skill. One of its chief points of interest is the light which 
it throws on the relations between the Coptic Christians and the 
Mabhommedan rulers of Egypt. Another is the geographical in- 
formation which it gives. The value of everything is greatly 
enhanced by the copious annotation which accompanies the text. 
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Upton (F. K. and B.), Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls, roy 8vo...(Longman ) 60 
Wakeling (G.), The Oxford Movement, 8V0 .............c.sseeeeeeees (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Walker (F, A.), The Making of the Nation, 1783 1317, cr 8V0_ ....+4.4 (S. Low) 7/6 
Walton (I.), Lives of Donne, and others, Intro. ly V. Blackburn (Methuen) 3/6 


Wells (H. G.), The Wonderful Visit, Cr 8V0..........+:..sssssensessessseseeseeees(Dent) 5/0 
Wilson (0.), Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, &c., cr 8vo (J. Murray) 18/0 
Yonge (C. M.), The Long Vacation, cr 8v0 .....sscececssscoerseesseees . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Young (0.), The Last of the Vikings, 12m0..............++ pakecesinad wewateal (G. Bell) 5/0 











Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Ofice not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Puriisner, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpnHaw’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mrssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLIGNANnt’s LIBRARY, 324 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third, Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvTsIpE PaGcE, TWELVE GuINEaS, 











Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column .,,..,.s00000080 £310 0 

Half-Page .... 5 5 0} Half-Column oe 115 0 

Quarter-Page .... 212 6| Quarter-Column .....ccvcccccce O17 6 
ComPanizEs, 

Outside Page £14.14 0 | Inside Page .coccrcccccrocsorees £12 123 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Hal Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United aie, . 
MUS oi... cssinoss wainndss «nanan B18 6 ieerO 14 SiseeeeO 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
a tata France, Germany, India, 


110 6 6000015 SiroeO 7 8 








A OaTALoGcusE oF 


THE BAZAAR. 


Containing Lilu-trations of Quaint, Artistic, and 


[Post-free. 


“LIBERTY” 


ILLUSTRATED | Inexpensive Eastern and Western Wares, 
(With prices from 6d, upwards.) 
CATALOGUES A CATALOGUE OF [Post-free. 
CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 
(COPYRIGHT). From India, Persia, Asia Minor, Madagascar, 


\ Smyrma, China, Japan, Europe, &c. (With prices 
Forwarded post-free. * " Post-free on pana Ar iy veya 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


* ie a Ss ee 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


(GENTLE WOMAN, aged thirty-one, DESIRES ENGAGE- 
\ MENT, daily preferred, as SECRETARY and READER. Or would 
Travel Abroad. Some experience. Good Conversational French and German.— 















NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIO, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Bowes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 








D tgg +4 eighty persons ont of each hundred 
have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet wear Spectacles mae 
with both lenses alike; thus continuall: 
straining and impairing their vision. Eac 
eye should be suited separately. This method 
is always practised by 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
V | 4y | Oo N (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
® dition’, at his only address— 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
Where he may be consulted personally, rrr 
OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, 


UNEQUAL 








The TIMES, Dec, 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “ OuR DavauTerRs ” :— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfam lias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Ch llor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 








THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GoMPANY OF NEw YoRK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Bus ne’s Capital, under one contract. 


The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial! institution in the world. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ose sce ase £42,060,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D, 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhil!, London, E.0, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 
TRAVELLI N G GLEN-LYON CAPES, a new garment (Inver- 


ness shape), in reversible Twe:ds, Hood 
CLOAKS 


eee 











lined silk oe eee ove ow. Sls, 6d, 
GOLF og in a large variety of gigi 


Tweeds... «+» 2ig., 35s, 
MACKINTOSH CLOAKS, in Plain and Fansy 
AND Scotch Tweeds s,s 28g 253., 358, 
Any of the above ey ier forwarded on 
Cc A P E S. approval to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W'4ugre styeet 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CGCREAM 


FOR 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 14d., 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box. 











ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 

canes J.D, McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
ecretary. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs, SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under eight; Dancing and Gymnastics. 
—AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 26th. 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 


Covent Garden, and late Director and Munager of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner, and Co., Limited, begs to announce that be will RESUME BUSINESS 
as a PUBLISHER on his own account upon OCTOBER Ist NEXT. He will 
be glad in the meantime to hear from Authors with MSS, ready for publica- 
tion, and to consider proposals for New Books.—Address, as above, 





ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 

musician, and who has had a thoroughly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER. She has had con- 
siderable experienoe in training a choir, and in all branches of gr work. 





Applr, by letter only, * M. M.,”’ 24 Albion Street, Hyde Park. 


First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the parish in which she lived for 
many years.—* F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 


h 
eremniuations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
je WORMS. 





HE MOUNT SCHOOL, 
T ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev, H. J, GRAHAM, M.A, 








ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
N CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 

Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 

third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.—ADVANOCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal : Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENOED THURSDAY, 
September 19th. Prospectuses on application. 





QITON EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
K Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Oharterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev, R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination, Olimate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W.—NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 

For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, Lactures, &c., apply to Miss 
CROUDAOE, Lady Resident. The School for Girls under 14 begins September 19th, 





THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 

Mtusters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
5 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December llth.—PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
kK UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, &., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, dinburgh. 








T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospect ly to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the Universi 
St, Andrews, NB, UP » L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 





H)PUCATION in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 
£4 all the Branches of English, German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calisthenics, Needlework. Refined home, kind super- 
Vision, motherly care. The house is healthily situated near the Public Gardens, 
Highest references in England,—Address, Fraulein LAGER, Grauer Steinweg, 
Coblenz-on-Rhine, 





as COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture: Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. : to of 





REDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 
(Founded 1849), Frieseale Miss EMILY PENROSE, 

The SESSION in th COLLEGE - TRAINING DEPARTMENT, and th 
§ in the e and the 

ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1895. ‘ 
expected to enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. The Inaugural 
Lecture will be delivered by Professor Herxomer, R.A.,on “ Art Tuition,” on 
the first day of Term, at 4,30 p.m. Courses in preparation for all the Examina- 
tions in Arts and S ‘ience at the University of London. Lectures in all branches 
of Higher Edacation, Students can reside in the Coll The Art School is 

open from 10,0 till 4.0. All inquiries to be made of the PRINCIPAL. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMBN), 
8and 9 YORK PLAOEK, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
HYGIENE and PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION, Practical and Theoret‘cal, in the above 
sabjects will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 3rd. The Inaugaral Lecture of 
this Course (open to the public on presentation of visiting cards) will be de. 
livered by Louis Parkes, M.D., D.P.H., on Saturday, October 5:h, at 3 p.m. 
Farther information on application. 

LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


TALS SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family, Large airy 
house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 











OSTEBELLE, HYERES, S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming winter.—Villa Les Rossignols, 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SLUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING and APPLIED 
SCIENCES, MEDICINE, and other Branches of Education, will be ADMITTED 
for the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, October lst next. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated dtndents are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, 

Students who are de-irous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
without attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted 
as non-matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes 
as they select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station, 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 


College, London, W.C. 
I IN G’S COLLEGE, 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Under the patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (close to High Street, Kensington Station). 

In this Department Lectures are given in the various subjects of a University 
Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staif of King’s College. The 
Lectures are adapted to ladies above the age of 16. 

The Michaelmas term begins on MONDAY, October 14th. 

An Inaugural Lecture will be given on Friday, October llth, at 3 p.m., by 
Mr. ArTHuR Sipeéwick, on “Mrs, Browning’s Poetry,” to which Ladies and 
Gentlemen are invited. In addition to the usual Lectures, Special Courses will 
be delivered as follows :— 

Political Economy ... oe =o «. The Rev. Prof, Cunningham. 
Law as it relates to the Affairs of 

Ordinary Life... - ose we Prof, Cutler. 
Principles and History of Ornament ... Prof. Hulme, 

For further prrionions and Copies of the Prospectus, apply to the Vice- 
Principal, Miss L, M. FAITHFULL, 13 Kensington Square. 





LONDON 





te. GEO EGC ES. FO 8h Anu, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 

CONTRIBUTIONS tothe SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 

Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Dugg of Westminster, K.G. Treasurers. 


Timotuy Hoimes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
Sv. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.O. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s, ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th, December 20th, 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIK., Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other 
Scholars. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days 
Tour, Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 
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ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. i 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th. SESSION of the School of Medicine on 


OCTOBER F ‘ 
lasses prepare for the following Professions :— 
Chemistry, en Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the 

faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1895.96 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.O.1.E., 





0.8.1. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for Competition in September, 
viz.:—One of and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s Students. 

olarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. = eee 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 

and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical agnenng 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture; or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their se ond or subsequent years; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


LIVERPOOL AnD LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS... ... .. £8,690,984. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 
Apply for Prospectus. 





Heap Orrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





eee. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. a 


1848, 


we = ve =~ £ 20,000,000 





Just published, No. 547 of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
containing a great number of BOOKS on ANGLING and SPORTING 
SUBJECTS, and many interesting and important Works in General Literature. 





Post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 





PBETAZES DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


and 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


| pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far th 
ROWLANDS ix: aad 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


eens 


ODONTO 








wy 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


Messrs. J. M. DENT and CO. 
beg to announce the publication of a Fantastic 
Romance, by the Author of “The Time 
Machine,” &e., 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT, 


crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Enthusiastic we own that we are; no book coulé 
be more prodigal of honest delight, and its promise leaves hardly apy literary 
accomplishment beyond the aspiration of its author.” 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE NOVEL SERIES,” 


Ready this day. Square 16mo, 4s. 


THE COMING OF THEODORA. By 


Exrza Orne Wuirer, Author of “Winterborough,” “Miss 
Brooks,” &ce. 


*,* This is a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers of the day, 
English and American, The Volumes are suitable for the pocket and the shel; 
they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their 
appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they deserve a place in the 
library. The Volumes are bound in cloth, and are unrform, except in thickness 
and in price. The prices are 2s., 3s, and 4s, 


Other Volumes will be announced in due course, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 





New Volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” 


Ready this day, price 15s. net, incloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
’ ** Volume XLIV. (PASTON—PEROY) of - 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. [Edited by Sipyey Lez. Vol. I. was published on 
January Ist, 1855, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the 
completion of the Work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 148. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


containing:—CieG Ketty, ARAB OF THE CITY: HIS PROGRESS AND ADVEN- 
TturES. By &. R. Orockett, Author of “The Raiders,” ‘The Stickit 
Minister,’ &c. Adventures 20-26—From CuitraL TO GILGiIT—TuE CorragE 
Countess—AccIDENTS TO Birps—A HyMENEAL Frasco—Kasymir—and 
Tue Sowers, by Henry Seton Merriman. Chaps. 33-36, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER. 

EX ANIMA POETZ ... ae s86 eee «. By S. T. CoLerrpar. 
TAE TWENTY-FIRST OF OCTOBER .... By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP ay ca «. By Jas, ANNAND, 
MUTUAL RELATIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN by A. CLerk, 
THE AUTOMOBILE: A FORECAST posit «. By H.C. Maritxiier. 
THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH 

By Bastt Tuomson, 


THE FLEET IN BEING ee as By Davip Hannay. 

TWO CRACKSMEN es - sive oe By CuarkLes WHIBLEY. 
AMERICAN TRAITS ... = aad ous By Martin Morris. 
POTTERING WITH AGRICULTURE ... By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
WHITE FOXGLOV2 s.. eas ous eco By T. . Brown. 

FOR TEN FRANCS By Gror@e FLEMMING. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Monthly, price Ha!f-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents ror OCTOBER. 


THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTIONAL ORISIS AND THE War. By a Resident. 
ARcHZOLOGY v, OLD TESTAMENT CrITICISM. By A. H. Sayce. 
Co-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. By H. W. Wolff. 

Tue Eruics oF ZOoPpuHity. By Frances Power Cobbe, 

THE RKoman’s VILLEGGIATURA. By the Countess Martinengo Oesaresco. 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. By Julia Wedgwood. 

MEN OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHERS. By Herbert Spencer, 

THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN APOSTOLIC Times, By T, M. Lindsay, D.D. 
THe ENGLIsH 1n InpiIa. Py the Kev. W. Bonnar, 

Norse anp IntsH Literature. I. By William Larminie. 

Tue New Cieray. By H.R. Haweis. 

“Herepity Once More.’ A Letter tothe Editor. By Herbert Spencer. 


London: ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s, 4d. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR, 
for the Season 1895-96. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. Manchester: J, E. CORNISH. 
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WARD, LOCK, 


& BOWDEN'’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


A MAN’S FOES: a Tale of the Siege of 


Londonderry. By E. H, Strain, 


FIRST NOTICE. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, September 13th, 1895:—“If E. H. Strain, the 
author of ‘A Man’s Foes,’ be a lady, she may be cordially congratulated on 
having writtew a powerful and impressive historical novel ; if a gentleman, upon 
a rare gift of insight into the more recondite depth of feminine character, and 
on a remarkable capacity for comport vivid and thrilling narrative in an ex- 
cellent literary style. The story she or he tells with masterly skill, is that of the 
memorable defence of Derry by an extemporised garrison of Ulster Protestants, 
sse& chronicle of intense and unflagging interest.” 


BY FRANCIS PREVOST. 


Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


RUST OF GOLD. By Francis Prevost. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, August 30th, 1895:—‘*A series of nine jin-de- 
siécle stories of great power and picturesqueness......A more appalling tale than 
*A Ghost of the Sea’ has not been recounted for many years past, nor have the 
tragical potentialities of modern life, as lived by people of culture and refinement, 
been more graphically illustrated than in ‘Grass upon the Housetops,’ ‘ The 
Skirts of Chance,’ and ‘ False Equivalents,’ As word-pictures they are simply 
masterpieces.” 

LIVERPOOL POST, August 6th, 1895 :—* ‘ Rust of Gold’ is an exceptionally 
brilliant piece of work.” 

TRUTH.—“ Exccedingly clever are the stories in ‘ Rust of Gold.’” 








JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALL MEN ARE LIARS. By Josrrn 


Hocgina, Author of “Ishmael Pengelly,” “ The Story of Andrew Fairfax,” &. 
WITH FRONTISP!ECE AND VIGNETTE BY GORDON BROWNE, 
From THE ATHENZUM, September 2lst, 1895 :— 
** All Men are Liars. By Joseph Hocking. 

‘In many respects the novel was a failure—as a work of art. There was little 
or no humour ; he allowed the reader no time to rest......And yet it was work of 
immense power. It was written by an earnest man—and it was real.’ 

We have criticised Mr. Hocking’s story in his own language, giving him the 
benefit of his strongest adjective. ‘All Men are Liars’ is a matter-of-fact story 
of life in Battersea and Chelsea, but it is by no means too matter-of-fact to bea 
romance. Its very earnestneas saves it from being a failure, even as a work of 
art. Ina realistic story of London streets it will often happen that one page 
destroys the romance that another builds up; yet no discerning reader will fail 
to see that Mr. Hock'ng’s tale of crime and recovery is, in the main, essentially 
romantic.” 





Just ready, crown Svo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. By 


Erne, Turner, Author of “Sevon Little Australians,’ “The Story of a 
Baby,” &c. 
Wir 29 OrrainaL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


It is the belief of many cood judges that sooner or later the author of “The 
Family at Misrule ” will count her readers by hundreds of thousands. Her first 
book, “Ssven Little Australians,” has already achieved success, the tenth 
d being now on salo, w she has received such enthusiastic expressions 
from novelists of the tirst rank as are seldom accorded to a new writer. 
















BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALES OF MEAN STREETS.” 


Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5z. 
HEW. 


ONICLES OF MARTIN 
TlGaron. By ArtHuR Morrison, Author of * Tales of Mean Streets,” &c. 


TT: being the Second Series of * MARTIN HEWITT, INVES- 
Wir 80 ILLusTraTions BY D, Murray SMITH, 


THE GLOBE.—“ Most people like tales cf this sort......and no one can write 
them better than Mr, Morrison does...... They are essentially of the breathless 
and absorbing order,” 

THE ACADEMY.—“ Certainly the most ingenious and entertaining of the 
numerous successors of Sherlock Holmes. There is not one of the stories in this 
collection that is not ingeniously constructed aud cleverly written.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SHAN F. BULLOCK. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY THRASNA RIVER: the Story of 


2% Fownland. Given by one John Farmer, and Edited by his friend, Suan 
¥, Boiiock, Author of * The Awkward Squad.” 
With Fuut-paGe InLusTraTions By St. Cxuarr Simmons, 











NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 


Immed ‘ately, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3:. 6d, 


FORT FRAYNE: a Story of Army 
Life in the North-West, By Captain CaarLes Kine, 
With Portrait oF THE AUTHOR. 

Cap‘ain King is probably the most popular Amer‘can novelist of to-day. He 

always has a good story to tall, and he tells it with spirit. Captain King’s 


Novels have sold by hundreds of thousands, and because his stories never dis- 
appoint the reader, 





“WHO IS DR. NIKOLAP” 
NEW ROMANCE BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


Ready shortiy, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


A BID FOR FORTUNE; or, Dr. 


Nikola’s Vendetta. By Guy Boorusy, Author of “In Stran * 
“The Marriage of Esther,” &. : iat 


Wits asovut 50 ILLustRations By Stanter L. Woop. 


This story, during its appearance in serial form in the Windsor Magazine, 
has met with extraordinary success. The adventures of the mysterious Dr. 
Nikola in little known quarters of the globe have been followed with eager 
interest by thousands of readers during the present year. The sensation the 
story has caused amongst the readers of the Windsor Magazine ought to fur- 
nish a guarantee that in book form “A Bid for Fortune” will attract con- 
siderable attention. 





NEW & ELEGANT SERIES OF ONE-VOLUME STORIES 
THE NAUTILUS SERIES 


OF NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Handy in size, well printed on good paper and elegantly produced. 
Square feap. 8ve, elegant cloth gilt, 2s, 63. each. 


WitH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 


VOL. I. NOW READY, 
THE STORY OF A BABY. By Ernest Tvuener, Author 


of “ Seven Little Australians,” 

THE MORNING _LEADER, September 12th, 1895:—" The first cf the new 
Nautilus Series, which aims at refinement im formation, and originality and 
Piquaucy in literary quality. Miss Turner has done something to justify the 
ambition of the publishers. Her story of the adventures of the baby, and the 
fortunes of the young father and mother, is at once humorous and tragic......The 
tale is as pone and good as the author's * Seven Little Australians,’ that a year 
ago delighted so many young and old folks,” 

NEW BUDGET, September 19th, 1895:—“ A very fetching httle story of a girl- 
wifo’s petulancies and follies.” 

YORKSHIRE POST, September 18th, 1895 :—“ A dainty little story presented in 
the most dainty of volumes,” 

SCOTSMAN, September 16th, 1895 :—“ The ‘ Nautilus Series,’ which has all the 
qualities that a reader of uovels desires iu the way of neatness of printing and 
binding and handiness of size....., ‘The Story of a Baby’ is charmingly written,” 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY— 
2, A COMEDY OF HONOUR. By Nora Vrwne, Author 


of “A Blind Actist’s Picture:,’’ Honey of Aloes,” &c. 


3. A LATE AWAKENING. By Macare Swan. 





THE NEW AND HANDSOME EDITION OF 
HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Newly composed in type specially c st, well printed on good paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound. 


WITH FRONTISPIECES BY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS, INCLUDING 
HERBERT RAILTON, R. CATON WOODVILLE, A, FORRESTIER, 
GORDON BROWNE, and others. 


Crown vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. per vol. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
RAVENSHOE. 

THE HILLYARS AND iHE BURTONS. 

SILCOTE OF SILCOTES, 

STRETTON. 

AUSTIN ELLIOT; and THE HARVEYS. 

MADLLE. MATHILDE. 

. OLD MARGARET, AND OTHER STORIES. 

. VALENTIN ; and NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE; and THE GRANGE GARDEN, 
. REGINALD HETHEREGE ; and LEIGHTON COURT. 
THE BOY IN GREY, AND OTHER STORIES. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ To Mr. Clement Shorter and to the publishers 
the unreserved thanks of the public are warmly due. There can be no finer 
mission from the world of fict on to the world of fact than the putting forth of 
these ennobling novels sfresh, and in a fitting form.” 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Henry Kingsley was born to wear the 
purple of romance...... Where wiil any one who is ordiaary and sane find better 
comradeship? Scarcely outside the novels of Walter Scott......Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden’s edition of this despotic and satisfying romancer is che»p, 
well printed, and comfortable to hold. Those who love Kingsley will love him 
again and better for this edition, and those who have not loved have a joy in 
store that we envy them.” 

THE DAILY NEWS.—‘“‘ Henry Kingsley possesses the supreme gift of 
knowing how to interest bis readers...... His power of vivid presentation, the 
human sympathy that glows through his work, the sweep of his narrative 
hurrying us along......The descriptive passages are vivid and beautiful, and 
numerous characters stand out buldly individualized.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“To renew your acquaintanc? with Henry 
Kingsley is for Henry Kings!ey to stand forth victorious a!l along the line, His 
work, in truth, is moving and entertaining now as it was moving and enter- 
taining thirty odd years ago,” 


SCONO Oe wODe 





WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Limited; London, New York, and Melbourne. 
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Notice.—COLONEL SIR HENRY COLVILE’S New 
Work on ** THE LAND OF THE NILE 


SPRINGS” and Uganda, which was post- 
poned during the General Electron, will be ready on 


Tuesday next, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 


Sixteen Shillings. 





London: 87 Bedford Street, EDWARD ARNOLD; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PaTRoNs { 


Pursician—J. KINGSTON sete Eeq., M. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of SAR TARRURY. 

His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YO 
Prestpent—The Right Hon. and ht 

Onarruan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST DOUGLAS R. 


Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 


Drrutr-CaairmMaN—The Hon, EDWARD W, 
cTuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 


M.D. 
cecnene” i. MODGSON, E Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcznTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION = for the introduction of business. 


8.—The Rate of 


Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 


4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622,812, 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinepom 
in Members — spain ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


H RATE OF B 


WHOLE- LIFE AND ENDOW ‘MENT ASSURANOES erantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROsITS. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dorn 


Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quailty 18s, 78. 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9% 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of d vinta 
and old in bottle, at 92%, 268,80. 860, 42a, e: 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the pre resent wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
bsg Ae 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDG Nea 4 Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PE INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLBE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor. d, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


early i ime 











GOLD MEDAL, 











HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ooereeccereececcosvcses #1,500,000 


Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.,, 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 
Pr peat aly on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 

r coll 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
whieh may be ena on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank aes Lothbary, E.0., 

London, 





xf OC IDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to 
Railway Stations, and to 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 ee Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON, Establis hed 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 


Assured free of all Liability. 
sere yo. OTT supplied, 


Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, D’} seors Secretaries, 





bee Message of Peace is always 
appreciated and respected by all true men, for 
many of us hope the time is not far distant when it 
may be universally adopted by all nations, When 
this comes to pass, happmess and prosperity will be 
the rule and not the exception. In the meantime, 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have largely helped 
to make foreign nations understand that English- 
men delight in alleviating pain and suffering. These 
wonderful remedies have been blessed in many Jands 
for the relief they have afforded and the cures 
effected. They are specially ofeated for all com- 
plaints affecting the liver, stomach, and kidneys, 
and - this season no family should be without a 
supply. 








CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 16s. 


Memories and Studies 
of War and Peace. 


By Arcurpatp Forsss. 
cloth gilt. 


“Mr, Archibald Forbes’s reminiscences, 
both of war and of peace, set forth in 
this singularly interesting volume, are as 
graphic and stirring as his experiences 
have been vivid and varied.” —Times. 


Demy 8vo, 


“These stirring, fascinating papers of 
Mr. Archibald Forbes’s are, and will be, 
for many reasons memorable...... It is a 
living, vivid page from the history of our 
time,”—Daily News. 


Six Volumes 
to be published on Oct. Ist. 


Fairy-Tales Far and Near. 
Re-told by Q, Author of “ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &e. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MR. BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Tuxter’s Little Maid. 
By G. B. Buran, Author of “His 
Lordship,” “The Dance at the Four 
Corners,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


Popular History of Animals 
for Young People. 


By Henry Scusrnren, F.Z.S., Author 
of “Ponds and Rock Pools.’ With 
18 Coloured Plates and Numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Medium 
8vo, 384 pp., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 


The White Shield. 


By Bertram Mitrorp, Author of “ The 
King's Assegai,” “The Gun-Runner,” 
&e, 364 pp., extra crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 


Lady Bonnie’s Experiment. 
By TicHe Hopxins. 1s. 4d. Being 
the New Volume of “Cassell’s Pocket 
Library.” 


Charles Lyell: 
his Life and Work. 
By Rev. Professor T. G. Bonney, F.B.S. 
$s. 6d. Forms the New Volume of the 
“Century Science Series,” Edited by 

Sir Henry Roscor. 


*,.* A Copy of CASSELL &§ CO.’8 List 
of NEW and FORTHCOMING 
VOLUMES will be sent post-free 
on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited. 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE, 
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MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW. BOOKS. 


8. R. GROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 





Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags. 


A Story of the Covenanters. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “The Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” &c. 


Large crown S8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD: a New 


Story. By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ‘‘ Waynflete,” “An English 
Squire,” &e. [Just published, 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


EPISCOPAL PALACES OF ENGLAND. By the late 
Rev. Precentor VENABLES, M,A,, and others. 
With an Etched Frontispiece of Lambeth Palace from the Thames, and 120 
lllustrations by Alexander Ansted, 
CONTENTS.— LamBetu PaLacE—BISHOPTHORPE—FarNHAM CASTLE—AUCK- 
LAND CaSTLE— LINCOLN PaLace — FutHam Patack — Rosz QastLe —WELLS 
PaLacE—ELY PaLacE—NORWICH PaLacE—SaLisBuRy Patace, [Neat week, 


Medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
GREAT ASTRONOMERS: a Record of the Progress 


of Astronomy. By Sir Roserr 8. Bait, LL.D., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy, Cambridge University; Author of “In the High Heavens,” &. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 
CONTENTS.—Protemy—Corernicus—TrcHo BraHE—GALILEO—KEPLER— 
NEWTON—FLAMSTEED—HALLEY—BRADLEY—WM. HERSCHEL—LAPLACE — JOHN 
HeERSCHEL—BRINKLEY—RoOssE—AIRY—HAMILTON—LEVERRIER—ADAMS, 
[In October, 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 
THE TWO ST. JOHNS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Gy Jamzs StargeR, D.D., Author of “ Imago Christi,” &. [October 10th, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST. Studies in 


the Sermon on the Mount. By the Rt Rev. W. Borp CarPEentTzER, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. [In October. 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By BR. F. Hosgron, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Revelation and the Bible,” &c. 


Vol. XVII. of ‘‘ The Gospel and the Age ”’ Series, 
artes: ; [Just published, 


Crown 8vo, gibt top, 3s. 6d. 
TEMPTATION AND TOIL. By the Rev. W. Hay 
M. H, Aitken, M,A., Author o “ The Love of the Father,” &c. 
Vol, XVI. of * The Gospel and the Age’’ Series. [In October, 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
WOMEN IN THE MISSION FIELD. A Companion 


to “The Heroic in Missions.” By the Rev. A. R. BuckLanp, M.A,, Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. LIn October. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. And other Sermons. 


By J. H. Bernaxp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Vol. XVIII. of “The Gospel and the Age” Series, 
[In the press, 


Second Edition, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
SOCIALISM. By Professor Rossrr Furnt, D.D., 
LL.D, Author of “Theism,” &c. [Now ready. 
“Fall of information, sound eritieism, and good counsel. A discreet and 
manly discussion of the whole subject." —Cridtseal Review. 


ISBISTER and Co., Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’$ LIST. 


Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher. 


By J. A. CARR, LL D. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 


The most exhaustive and scholarly biography of Ussher that has yet 
appeared. It is largely compiled from original research, and gives a vivid 
account of the stirring times in which the great Archbishop lived. 


Work in Great Cities. 


By the Rey. A, F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A,, of the Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 





[In the press. 





Life of Angelina Margaret Hoare. 


By ber Sisters and Mr. WALTER M, HOARE, 

With Portrait and Illustrations, 

a by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of Bishop’s College, 
alcatta, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 





Retracings: a Personal and a 
Family Record. 


By CATHERINE JAOCSON. 
With six Illustrations, including Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, net. 


The present volume pictures, with quict rea'ism, the history of an 
English country family, closely connected with the great Sir Robert Peal, 
tracing its career from the early days of the century down to the present 
time. The faithfulness of the drawing renders this a valuable representa- 
tion of a phase of English life which in the rush of modern existence is 
rapidly passing away. 





Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 
By the Rev. HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon, Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Ohair- 
man of the 0.E.T.S. 
384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


The most complete and full history of the Church Temperance Movement 
yet publi: hed. 








Recollections of Persons and 
Events. 
By Canon PENNINGTON, 
With Portrait. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


A record of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life, in the earlier 
years of this century, Oanon Pennington gives, from personal recollection 
a graphic account of what was kuown as “‘the Golden me of Olapham,’ 
when this old-fashioned suburb of London was the centre of a widely-known 
religious and literary coterie. 





“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—@uardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 


THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


AMERICA. 


By the Right Rev. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §.T1.D., LL,D., Bishop of Delae 
ware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


I.—GERMANY. By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
M.A., Author of “‘ Mehalah,” ‘Germany Past and Present,” & ce 
With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
II—SPAIN. By Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


III—IRELAND. By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, 
M.A., Vicar of Ballyclough, With 2 Maps, erown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

(A Second Edition in the Press.) 


IV.—THE NETHERLANDS, By the Rev. P. H. 
DEFOREEEET M.A. With two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
8. 


V.—SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H. M. LUCKOCK, 
a — of Lichfield. With two Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
oards, 6s. 


VI.—ITALY. By the Rev. A. BR. PENNINGTON, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln, With two Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


VII.—FRANCE. By the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, 
D.D., Cavon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, With two Maps, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


8. Baring-Gould.—NOEMI: a Romance of the Cave-dwellers. 
By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. Illus- 
trated by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. Watson.—THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of “A High Little World.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Jt is not a book to be read and forgotten on a railway journey, but it is rather a study of the per- 
plexing problems ot life, to which the reflecting mind will fr: qaently return, even though the reader dces not 
accept the solutions which the author suggests. In these days, when the output of merely amusing nove's 
is so overpowering, this is no slight praise. There is an underlying depth in the story which reminds ove, 
in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and ‘This ’s Dominion’ is by no means a novel 
to he thrust aside as exhausted at one perusal.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


Mary Gaunt.—The MOVING FINGER: Chapters from 
the Romance of Australian Life. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Dave’s Sweetheart ” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mary Gaunt tel’s her blood-curdling Australian stories with all the verve and spirit of a man who has 
lived in the bush, and fought the cattle-duffers, and seen policemen and escaped convicts dropping to the 
right and left of him...... er stories have plenty of vigour, and they alternate, as such stories are expected 
to alternate, between the quiet pathos of uneventful life at an up-country station and the sudden riot and 
intensity of a seething crowd of passions.” —Athenzum. 

“Miss Gaunt has a straightforward method, a direct style to match it, and she is evidently writing of 
places and people, though it is to be hoped not always of things, she knows at first hand, and she gives an 
atmosphere of reality to her stories, some of them ghastly enough, that many much older writers might envy 
ovesee Altogetber we own to finding Miss Gaunt’s book good reading from beginning to end, vigorous, and often 
a shall gladly welcome some more pictures of bush life and Australian adventures when she 

as any to give us.”—Standard, 

“The scene is laid in the Australian bush, of which Miss Gaunt, in a few words, is able to convey a 
wonderfully vivid impression......All these tales of primitive people are told in adwirable style, with graphic 
force and vivid sympathy; and, melancholy as they are, they are eminently wholezome in tone, The book 
is in every re:pect an inter-sting and a we'l-written one.”—Speaker. 

“ They are lively, dramatic, weird, and tragic by turns,”—Scotsman. 


“A WORK OF GENIUS.” 
Gilbert Parker.—WHEN VALMOND CAME to PONTIAC. 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By GinBert Parker. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. Valmond 
is magnificently draws.” —Athenzum. 

** A finely conceived and delic :tely executed romance.”—World, 

“« Here we find romance, real, living, breathing romance. The character of Vaimond is drawn unerringly.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

“A beautifal story.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“Fine and simple realism, combined with the charms of pure romance.—Daily Chronicle, 

** An original and singular book.’’—Morning Post. 

“It is, so far, the one work of genius which the fiction of 1895 has produced.”—New Age, 

“ A moving picture of rare originality and beauty.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“Subtle in conception and handling, with a fine blending of romantic and idyllic sentiment, a delicate 
touch of character drawing, and an excellent style in narrative.”—Realm. 


Emily Lawless.—_HURRISH. By the Hon. Emity Lawtzss, 
Author of “ Maelcho,” “ Grania,” &c. Sixth Edition, crown S8vo, 6s. 
A reissue of Miss Lawless’s most popular Novel. 


Izaak Walton.—The LIVES of DONNE, WOTTON, 


HOOKER, HERBERT, and SANDERSON. By Isaak Watton. With an Intro- 
duction by VERNON BLacKBURN, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 
[English Classics. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Flinders Petrie.—EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from 


the Papyri, and Edited with Notes by W. M. Frinpers Perris, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Part II., crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


Flinders Petrie.—EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 


W. M. Furnpers Perriz, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. B. Worsfold.—_SOUTH AFRICA: its History and its 
Future. By W. Basit Worsroup, M.A. With a Map, crown Svo, 6s. 


This vclame contains a short history cf South Africa, and a full account of its prezent position, and of its 
extracrdinzary capacities. There are chapters on the diamond and gold mines and the Chartered Company, 


F. McCunn.—The LIFE of JOHN KNOX. By Mrs. McCuny, 


With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


J. §. Shedlock.—_The PIANOFORTE SONATA: its Origin 


and Development. By J. 8. SHepiock. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


M. Kaufmann.—SOCIALISM and MODERN THOUGHT. 


By M. Kaurmann. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Social Quéstions Series. 


F. D. Swift.—DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON and 
CALLICLES. Edited, with Notes, and Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swirr, M.A., 
cag Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master at Denstone College. 

cap. 8vo, 2s. 


A. M. M. Stedman.—STEPS to GREEK. 
StepMAN, M.A. 18mo, ls. 
A very e sy Introduction to Greek, with Greek-English and English-Greek Exercire:. 








By A. M. M. 


| RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
NOTICE.—A New Serial Story, en. 
titled ‘‘THE MADONNA OF A 
DAY,” by L. DOUGALL, Author 
of “ The Mermaid,” &c., is com- 
menced in the current issue of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR OCTOBER, 1895, 





1, The Mapowrna or A Day. Chaps, 1-6, 

2. THE GIBRALTAR OF FRANCE, 

8. PrivaTE JAMS. 

4, Tue Sources oF Don QurxorTr, 

5. ONLY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 

6. A Henvey Ipr.u. 

7. FERDINAND HILLER. 

8. CAUGHT NaPPinG. 

9, Taz Hon. Patrick Kitrinaneé WIncH, oF 


OasTLE Wincu, Co, Limerick. 
10. WorDsworTH AND CARLYLE : 
PARALLEL. 
11. ScyLLa OR CHaRyBDIS? Chaps. 12-13, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


4 Lirerarr 








NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL 8Y MISS 
BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Red as a Rose is She,” &e., 
ENTITLED 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 





A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL 
NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


By “TASMA,” 


Author of “Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” “In Her 
Earliest Youth,” &, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. 


By Haroxtp Varuines, Author of “ A Parson at 
Ray,” ‘The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” 
&:. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By 


Epitn Gray WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “The 
Vengeance of Medea,” &c. In 1 vol, crown 8v0, fi, 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINI 
No, 960. OCTOBER, 1895, 2s, 6d. 


OConTENTS, 

Tue Cxuinese Navy.—I. Tux Battie or THE YALU. 
By Our Correspondent in China, 

“Own Laps.” By M. KE. Francis, 

Aw Unntaseep VIEW OF THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
By Walter B, Harris, 

ExGuisu Trovr. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
A Forsicgnpr, Chap: 53-57, 

THE ENGLIGH OFFICER—AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS, 
By Cvlonel Heary Knollys, R.A, 

Her Picrore. By Wallace Bruce. 

Luminous Ayimats. By Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 





Sophocles.—ELECTRA and AJAX. Translated by Hi. D. 


A. Morsueap, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at | 
Winchester. 


2s. 6d. [Classical Translations. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





A ForreIGN MISSION IN THE PROVINCE oF CANTON. 
By E. A, Irving. 

VERDI; THEN AND Now. By Frederick J. Crowest. 

Lire oF Sir #. B, HamMLer, 


Wittram Liacxwoop & Sows, Edinburgh & London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
The LIFE and WRITINGS of TURGOT, 


Mer-General of France, 1774-1776. Edited, for English Readers. 
fee Wire STEPHENS. With Frontispiece, 8vo, 12s. 6d. : 
« An eminently satisfactory book—useful to students of history and economics 
d of pre-Revolutionary France.”—Scotsman, — ‘ 
ar Readers should welcome and appresints this lucid and painstaking volume. 
Mr, Stephens has applied his method of selection of Targot’s writings — 
—Times. 


PAGAN IRELAND: an Archeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. G. Woop- 
Maztiy, M.B.LA., Author of “The Lake Dwellings of Ireland,”’ “‘ The Rude 

Monuments of Ireland (Co. Sligo, &o.),” “History of Sligo, County 


Stonrown,” &c, With 412 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


The LIFE of JOHN MORTON, ARCH- 


BISHOP of CANTERBURY. By R. I. Woopousz, M.A., Rector of 
Merstham, Surrey. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

+. This book is an attempt to show the important position John Morton occupied 

as maker of history in the reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV., Edward V., 

Richard III., and Henry VII. 


A SCHEME for IMPERIAL FEDERATION : 


a Senate for the “ Empire.” Three Articles Reprinted with Additions from 
the Westminster Review of April, July, and October, 1879. By GranviLiz O. 
CunwincuaM, of Montreal, Canada. With an Introdnction by Sir Frerericx 


Youne, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES: 


Part II. WALES and IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. Haskert Smrru, M A., 
Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by H.O. Hart, Member of the 
Alpine Club, Fellow of the Linnean Society, Member of the Royal Irish 
‘Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Club, and others, and 9 Plans, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Recently published. Part I. ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations and 


5 Plans, 3s, 6d. 
PIONEER WORK in OPENING the 


MEDICAL PROFESSION to WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. 
ELizaBETH BLACKWELL. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


The STORY of ULLA, and other Tales. 


By Epwin LestER ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the Pheenician,’’ &. Crown 
8yo, 6s. [In a few days, 


The ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH DOLLS 


and a “GOLLIWOGG.” Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with Words by 
Bertha Upton. With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. printed in Colours, oblong 4to, 6s, 


OUTLINE HISTORY of ITALY, from the 
FALL of the WESTERN EMPIRE. By EtizasetH M. Szewett, Author 
of ‘First History of Greece,” “Child’s History of Rome,” &, With a 
Preface by Lucy H. M. Soutssy, Head-Mistress of the High School, Oxford. 
With Outline Map, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


CHRONICLES of FINCHAMPSTEAD in the 


RURAL DEANERY of READING, BERKSHIRE. By Wituiam Lyoy, 
With Illustrations, crown 4to, 15s, net. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 


OLD Mr. TrepGoup. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 17.20, 
MaRsEILLES. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

“O To BE Gops In BaBrton.” By J. K. Lawson. 

“Exit Roscius.” By Austin Dobson. aa 

Tue New Centurion. By James Eastwick. (Concluded.) 
UnsPokeN Water. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 





“The BADMINTON is, above all things, a practical Magazine for 
practical sportsmen.” —The New Bupaer. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


The BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 
No. 3. OCTOBER, 1895. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
. te SPORT IN THE LAST GENERA- 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 








— 


Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 
THE MAN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Guy Gapoaan RoTHERY. 
- SOME TARPON ADVENTURES. Otis Myaarr. 
With Illustrations supplied by the Author. 
A HAVER WITH TOM MORRIS, H.S. ©. Everarp. 
Illustrated by Frank Craig and N. J. Gibb, and from Photographs. 
. NOTES FROM AN AMBUSH. Frep. WuHIsHAw. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine. 
- HUNTING IN INDIA. 
Illustrated by John Beer. 
. THE OLD SPORTSMAN. 
- CUB-HUNTING. 
Iilustrated by C. E. Brock. 


9. OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 
li-ustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 


» @ pw 


or 


RicHarp GREEN-PRICE. 


ANDREW Lana. 
The Ears of YARBOROUGH. 


ow o 


R. K. Marnwarina. 


10. RAFT FISHING IN NORWAY. 
Illustrated by H, G. Massey, A.R.P.E. Epwin Lester ARNOLD. 
Li, CYCLING FOR WOMEN. Lady Jeuns. 
Iliustrated by Lucien Davis, 
12. NOTES BY « RAPIER.” 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, 8vo0, 7s, 6d. 
DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 


CONTENTS.—Tue Viraiy Brats or Our Lorp—Tue Consciousness OF OUR 
Lorp 1n His Moran Lire—TRANSUBSTANTIATION Vv, NIHILIANISM ; 


JUST OUT, crown 8yvo, 18s. 
A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. 


An Entirely New Work, with numerous Maps. 
Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B. 


With assistance from Colonel Cumxmsrpg, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. Hocgartx, 
Professor W. Ramsar, Oolonel Everett, 0,.M.G., Lientenant-Colonel 
Harry Ooorer, Mr. Dever, and others, 


JUST OUT, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 


*,* This Work is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
. University Extension Manuals,” Edited by Professor Kuicurt, of §t. Andrews 
niversity. 


NEXT WEEE, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FOUR HUMOURISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I—DICKENS: Tue Humovagist as Democrat 
II.—THACKERAY: Tue Houmovurist as PHILosoPpHER. 
III.—GEORGE ELIOT: Tue Humovrist as Port, 
IV.—CARLYLE: Toe Houmovurist as PropuHet. 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. 
For the most part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Ozford. 
To which are added 
SOME SHORT ADDRESSES TO COMMUNICANTS. 


By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. 


NEXT WEEK, 2 vols. 8ve, 30s, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS VALPY FRENCH. 


Scholar and Missionary. First Bishop of Lahore. 1825-1891. 
By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. 
Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. 


With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST. 


A Short Account of its History, Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural 
History, Sports and Games, &c. 


By ROSE C. DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Golf” in the Badminton Series, 

“A charmingly illustrated book......The place is enchanted ground. Every 

one of us knows s -mething about it; very few among us know so much about 

it as we should be glad to know. And the authors of this book tell us everything 

in the brightest and most attractive way.”.—Daily News. 

** This capital book comes out in the very nick of time,”—Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGABOND in SPAIN: an Account of 


a Journey on Foot. By 0. B, Lurrmann, 
** He saw on all sides of Spanish existence. At one time we seo him sittin 
disconsolately on some rural doorstep, or hungrily climbing some garden wa 
over which hangs the tempting fruit; at another sitting comfortah!y in his box 
in some theatre and hobnobbing with the actors and actresses,”"—Daily News, 
“One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has 
been our pleasant task to read for many days.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 1Cs. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


MODERN GREEK and ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGES as AOTUALLY WRITTEN and SPOKEN: beivg a copious 
Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and in 
everyday Talk, with especial Lieustration, by means of distinctive Signs, of 
the Colloqaial and Popular Greek Language, for the Guidance of Students 
and Travellers through Greece and the East. By A. N, Jannaris, Ph.D. 
(Germany), Author of the latesé Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon (the 
only one approved by the Greek Government). 





London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 


Comparative Manuals of English Literature, 
In crown 8vo Volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
General Editor—Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


English literature has hitherto been studied, for the most part, 
either in histories of entire epochs or in the works of particular 
writers. The present series is intended to facilitate that ** com- 
parative” method which brings into relation a series of writings 
of the same class, and which, while indispensable for the methodic 
study of literary history, adds fresh and often unsuspected sourees 
of fascination to literature itself. Each volume will deal with 
the development in English literature of some special literary 
form, which will be illustrated by a series of representative 
specimens, slightly annotated, and preceded by a critical and 
analytical introduction. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an 


Introduction by Epmunp K. Cuamsers, B.A., sometime Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


IN PREPARATION. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. With an Introduc- 


tion by O, E. Vaueuan, M.A., Professor of English Literature at University 
College, Cardiff. 


LETTER-WRITERS. With an Introduction 


by W. RaveiGcu, M.A., Professor of English Literature at University College, 
Liverpool. 


TALES IN VERSE. With an Introduction 


by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature at University 
College,-Aberystwyth ; General Editor of the Series, 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction 


by J. H. Loppay, M.A, Acsistant Professor of English Literature in Aber- 
deen University. 


ENGLISH MASQUES. With an Introduction 


by H, A. Evans, M.A., sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Heroes of the Nations” Series. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., D.C.L., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &. Orown 8yo, cloth, 
gilt, 5s.; Roxburghe, 6s. Prize Edition, cloth, 6s. 
CHARLES XII. and the BREAK-UP of the 


SWEDISH EMPIRE, 1682-1719, By R, Nisset Bay, Author of “ The 
Life of Gustavus III,” 


LORENZO DE MEDICIS and FLORENCE 


in the FIFTEENTH OENTURY. By 3H. Armsrrona, M.A., Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 


JOAN of ARC, and the STRUGGLE for 
the INDEPENDENCE of FRANOE. By Mrs. OxvrpHant. 
(For previously issued Volumes see Prospectus.) 








OLD DIARY LEAVES. The True Story 


of the Theosophical Society. Qelonel H. S, Oxtcort, Founder and 
President of the Society. Illust , Gro, cloth extra, about 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY and LITERATURE of 


BUDDHISM. By Professor T. W. Rays-Davips, Ph.D., LL.D., of 
Uaiversity College, London. Being a Oourse of Six ures delivered 
under the auspices of the American Oomsmsittee for Lectures on the History 
of Religions, 12s, 6d, 


TALES of a TRAVELLER. By Washing- 


tow Irvine. The Buckthorne Edition. Printed from new type, with 
Artistically Designed Borders, and 25 IRnstrations from original pe en 
by Rackham, Barraud, Church, and others. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 25s, net. 


COUNTESS BETTINA. The History of an 


Innocent Scandal. By Crinton Boss, 12mo, paper, ls. 


ECHOES of the PLAYHOUSE. Remini- 


scences of some of the past Glories of the English Stage. By Epwarp 
Rostys, jun. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. @u. 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 
Spiition, Mntal Therepouten, oe By, Jo’ Hupeow.” Grown ro 


,24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 








et 


Mr. Wu. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN. 4 


Narrative of Events in Chitral, Swat, and Bajour. By H.¢ 
THomson. With over 50 Illustrations reproduced from Photo. 
graphs, and Map, Plans, and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 14g, not, 
The STANDARD.—“ The general reader will be glad to find within the com. 
pass of a single volume, not only the history of the war, but also a digest of the 
opinions that are held by the advocates and opponents of the policy which led to 
it. Mr. Thomson’s book may safely be accepted as a readable and authentic 
history of a stirring episode in the annals of Indian warfare.” 


The DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ The incidents of the siege are described with great 
spirit. The story of Colonel Kelly’s famous march, and of the battles high up 
among the mountains, is told with graphic power. The enormous difficulties of 
the march are to be appreciated by a glance at the interesting illustrations,” 

The ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" The book is full of fascinating interest, as 
much for the vivid light it throws upon Chitral as for its record of a brilliant 
campaign, 


CIVILIZATION. By Max Norpav, Author of “De. 
generation.” The Authorised English Translation. Demy 
8vo, 17s. net. Second Edition. 

The TIMES (Second Notice).—‘‘ The author of ‘Degeneration’ has becomg 
known all over the world as a trenchant critic of the foibles and follies of the 
time. In ‘Conventional Lies of our Civilization’ he goes deeper, and frames an 
indictment against the whole of our modern social order—religious, political, 
economic, domestic.” 


DEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. 
Demy 8vo, 17s. net. Seventh Edition. 


Mr. W. L, Courtyey, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Dr. Nordau is always 
interesting, always graphic, in his descriptions, at once humorous and pathetic, 
grave and gay, and now and then fuil of valuable and important aper¢u:,” 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA _ COR. 
REGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Dr. 
Corrapo Riccr. With 16 Full-page Plates in Photogravure, 
and over 200 Text Illustrations specially engraved. In1 vol. 
42s, net. [Early in October. 

Also a Special Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, limited 
to 100 copies, with duplicate Plates on India paper. Price on 
application. 


REMBRANDT : his Life, his Work, and 


his Time. By Emrir Micnet, Member of the Institute of 
France. Translated by Frorence Srumonps. Edited and 
Prefaced by Freprrick Wepmore. With 76 Full-page 
Plates, and 250 Illustrations in the Text. A New Edition. 
£2 2s. net. [Early in October. 
*,* A few copies of the Edition de Luxe (printed on Japanese 
vellum, with India proof duplicates of the Photogravures), £12 12s. 
net, are still on sale. 


New Novels. 
MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. By 


WILLIAM Epwarps TirEBucK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES, By 


Ivan Turcenev. Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnert. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 3s. net each, 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—" If to Defoe’s convincing detail could be added 
Hawthorne's magic of wistful style, with a touch of Shakespeare’s universal 
spirit, the result would be something like Turgenev.” 


OUT OF DUE SEASON. By Avzuy: 


Sergeant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“‘A finely conceived study, The book is true 
without being sordid, realistic in the better meaning of tho word, aud we have 
read it with the greatest interest and some stirrings of emotion.” 


The DAILY NEWS.—* A moving story. In the delineation of the softening 
of the man’s spirit, and of the mental struggles by which he reaches to forgive- 
ness of his wife, Miss Sergeant shows a fine imagination.” 

The GLOBE.—" The concluding chapters of the book reach a high level of 
pathos, dignity, and convincing humauity.” 


SENTIMENTAL STUDIES. By 


Husert CRACKANTHORPE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ATHENA UM.—* More than confirms the estimate made from ‘ Wreckaze' 
of Mr. Crackanthorpe’s great power as a writer of short stories in the mauuer of 
which Guy de Maupassant was a master, He has an excellent style and a genias 
for simplicity and for a correct choice of material which is especially remarkable 
in so young @ writer.” 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 


Rosert 8, Hicusns. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The WORLD.—* A novel of extraordinary force and fascination. We do not 
hesitate to describe it as the production of a genius,” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“In every respect an advance upon ‘The Green 
Carnation.’ Undoubtedly an artistic success.” 


IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE. 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The STANDARD.—* Mrs, Lynn Linton writes with force, and describes with 

igour.”” 


The GRAPHIC,—"‘ Thoroughly interesting and fall of passages that tempt 
quotation.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C- 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 


CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





LATIN. 


LLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By M. A. Coox, M.A., and W, E. P. Pantin, 

MACMI Ay Ansisiant Masters in St, Paul’s School. FIRST PART, 3s. 6d. 
gkOOND PART, 4s. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE, Being an Abridgment of ns 

willan’ Latis in Se vanee PART, 1s, 6d. ; KEY, 4s. 6d. SECON 
RT, ‘Be. 3 

ntsc Tarin N PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H.W. AvpEN, M.A. 4s 6d. 

CESAR. mo LIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I., by the Rev. 
A, §& WaLpote, M A,, 1s. 6d.; BOOKS IL. & III., by Rev. w G. RuTHEr- 
vont LL.D, 1s. 6d. ; ” BOOK 7 by o Bryans, M. A., 1s, 6d. ; BOOKS V. 

7 Oe CoLprer, M.A,, Is, ach, 
CICERO and Oe AMICITIA. With Netee ‘an Vocabulary by E. 8S. Suucx- 


au, M.A, 1s. 6d 
ae The one NLINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S, Witxrns. 2s, 6d, 
— ie Us. “BOOKS I. a Ainth Ne “1 - at bulary by W. W: 
PIUE. an i otes and Vocabulary by ELCH, 
wrer i 0. G. Durriep, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
BoRAtie ibe ODNS. Edited by T. E. Fae, 
— ODES. With Notes oe ocabulary by x 
aid 6d.; BOOK IIL, 1s. 6d 
DES. Rdited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s, 
o> — eT LES. Edited by Professor A. 8S. Wiixrns, Litt.D. 5s. 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G, Harpy, M.A. 5. 
LIVY. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. AtrorD. 1s. 6d. 
-— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A,, 
and J. E, MELAUISH. 1s. 
OVID.  HEROIDUM EPISTULZ “XIII. Ed. by E. 8. SHucesurGcn, M.A, 3s, 6d, 
PHZDRUS. mene Text, with Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. 


Natt, M.A. 1 
‘AOITUS.—The HISTORIES, III.-V. Edited by A. D, Goptry, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
TIRGIL GEORGIOS. ait Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK L., by T. E. Pace, 
M.A., Is. ; BOOK II,, by Rev. J. H. Sxrinz, <=: , 18. 6a. 
— ENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK L., by Rev, A. 8S. WALPOLE, 
M.A., 1s. 6d.; BOOK II., by T. E. Pacs, M.A., 1s. 6d.; BOOK III., by 
T. E. Pacz, M.A., 1s. 6d.; BUOK X., by S. G. OwEw, M.A, le, 6d 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S oy COURSE, Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion RuTHER- 
rorD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. anit Rev. Gunton RUTHERFORD, M.A, 
‘ ilD. ACCIDENOR, 2s. , 23. Together, 3s. 6d. 
EASY E  -~emes in GREEK AUOIDENCE. By H. G. UNDERHILL, 


M.A 
gnodxb GieRK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
EASY he x -, by FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. 


a. iN 
EURIPIDES -IPHIGENEA in “AULIS. Edited by E. B, Enauanp, Litt.D. 


& 5 
— ALCESTIS, ae by Mortimer Lamson Farce. 33. 6d, 
— ION. Edited by M. A, Bayriexp, M.A. 
— ———. with Notes and Vocabulary by the Rev. M. A, Bayrretp, M.A. 


— mRCUBA. b me Pa and Vocabulary by Revs. J. Bonp and A, 8, 
ALPOLE, 
HERODOTUS, BOOK VI. Edited by Prof. J. Stracuan, M.A. 33s. 6 
SOERS. —ILIAD. The STORY of ACHILLES gateeing BOOK ‘<xIIL,). 
the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WaLTer Lear, Litt.D, 5s. 

muUeY IDES. BOOK VII. ‘Edited by E. 0. Marcuant, M.A. 33s. 64. 

VI. and VII. Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and bane wy by RF. A. 
WELLS, 1s,6¢. BOOK I., by Rev. A.S. WALPOLE, M.A., ls. 6d.; BO : 
b Bev. ys H. Naz, M, cL. 1s, 6d,; BOOK V1I., by Rev. G. H. Nal, 


.A., 1s. 
_ GOONOMIOUS, Edited by Rev. H. A. Hotes, Litt.D, 5s. 


, & 
E. Paar, M.A, BOOK IL, 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BACON.—ESSAYS. Edited we G. Setpy, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d, 
tig 2 —The Mews f of WAKEFIELD, Edited by Professor Masson. 1s. 
— MISOELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by Professor Masson. 3s, 6d. 
MILTION.—PARADISE Lost: —BOOK III, Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by M. Macm1iuay, B.A. [In the press. 
SCOTT.—The AY of the Laas MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes 
by G. H. Stuart, M.A., & E. H. Exx1017T, B.A. 2s,—OANTOS IV.-VL, 1s. 3d. 
_ The! LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Ed. by Francis TURNER PargRave, 1s. 
—— MARMION. By F,T. Patarave. 1s, 
—_ oo. oe ype ag c oo Notes, and Map, by MicHaEL 
s.; sewed, 
SsHAKESP REY With Introduction and Notes by K. DerauTon. 
HENRY V. 1s. 9d. CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 23, 
RIOHARD II. 1s. 9d MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 1s, 9d. 1s, 9d. 
aa 4.4 Parts I. -_ a MACBETH. 1s, 9d, 
2s, 6d sewed, 2s The WINTER’S TALE, 2s, 
A PRIMER of SHARSPERE: “By ae... Downen. ls, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MERIMER.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. E. Faswacut. 2s. 
MOLIERE.—L’AVARE, Edited by L. M. Mortarry, M.A. 1s, 

—— LES FEMMES SAVANTES, T Rdited by G,. E. Fasnacut, Is, 

— LE MISANTHROPE. With tetrodestion and Notes by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 
SOUVESTRE.—LE SERF. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. EK. Berrxon, 


BA. 1s 6d. 
_— LE CHEVRIER de 14 LORRAINE. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. 
‘ON, 
MAOMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENOH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. 
FIRST 7s) ls, &u penentery Exercises to First Year,ls. SECOND 
MA ae ey HIRD YEAR, 2c, 6d.—KEYS, 4s. 6d. each, 
OMILL 's PuOGHISEIVE FRENOH READERS, By the Same. FIRST 
je YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
ona Py a mc ay a, the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d.— 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By the Same. Part I. _ [Short 
Ye 
A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Pro- 
HAUFF ya ELWALL and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 
MACMLi, s IRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited by G. HB. Fasnacut. 3s. 
AN’S EROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut, 
EAR, ls. 64. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d.—KEYS, 4s. 6d. each. 


FIRST Y¥ 
MAOMILLAN’S PROGRE 
Page Pea RESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. 








FRENCH AND GERMAN —(Continued). 
MACMILEAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same, Part I, 2s, 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS. GERMAN and BNGLISH DICTIONARY. By Professor 

8s, 6d, 


Wai H. Everex. 5s, GERMAN-ENGLISH, 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN, By F. 0. Surru, M.A, 3s. 6d, 





GEOGRAPHY AND asst 


fos GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K. Gonner, M 3s. 
A SHORT bn gig Re o BRITISH TSLANDS * By Joun RicHARD 
Gre LL.D., A. 8. Green. With Maps, 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the ONITISH ” ISLES, By Sir A. Gerxre. 1s, 
The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. J. BaRTHoLomMEw. Ils. 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOG arty S By C. B. KE. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s, 

f GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. Mitt. 3s, 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. Suz, M.A. Illustrated, 2s, 
ae. GaepAray of the = COLONIES. By GroreE 

M. Dawson, LL.D., and A. SuTHERLAND, 
A —_— ¥ "ROME to the BATTLE of AOTIUM, By E. 8, Suucksures, 


M.A. &8. 
A PRIMER of the HISTORY < GREECE. By O. A. Frrre, M.A. 1s, 
A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop OREIGuTon, D.D. Is. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A. B. Buckiery. 3s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, By Epiru Tuompson, 23, 6d, 





DIVINITY. 


A OLASS-BOOK of the CATEOHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By; 
Rev. . MacuieaR, D.D. 1s. 
A a GLASS BOOK of the OATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
v. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 6d. 
An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By F. Proctor and Rev. G, F. Maciear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
ST. LK as "QOSPEL. aes Text, with Introduction ob Notes, by Rev. J. 


2s, 
An INTRODUCTION to fl CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D, 
The ACTS ar = APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. oe ae, 


M.A. 
—— The AUTHORIZED VERSION. With Notes by T. E, Pace, M.A, 2s, 6d. 





MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. | By Rev. J. B. Loc, M.A. New Raition, 


Revised and Enlarged, 1 4s. 6d. 
seen ry x in THEORY sat PRACTICE. By J. Brooxsmirn, M.A. 


. 64.—K EY, 10s, 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, By J. and EB. J. Brooxsmirn, 1s. 6d.— 


,» 68. 6d. 
A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Including Alternative Proofs, 
with Additional Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By 
H. 8. Hatt, ae and F. H, Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, 
Clifton College. BOOKS I..VI. and XL, 4s. ‘6d. ; os 3, ls.; BOOKS I, 
and II., 1s, 6d.; BOOKS I.-III., 2s. 6d.; B BOOKS I.-IV. , 88.3 BOOKS IT. 
and IIT. 23.3 BOOKS III. and Iv., 2s.; BOOKS Ill. VL, 3s.; BOOKS V., 
VI, and X XL, 2s.6d.; BOOK XL, 1s.—KEY to I.-VI. and ‘gto 8s. 6d.; 
KEY to L.IV., 6s. 6d.; KEY to VI. ana XI, 3s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of *EUOLID. By L TODHUNTER, F.R.8, 2s.6d. BOOKS I. 
and II., 1s.—KEY, 6s. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS in EVOLID. By J. G. BrapsHaw. 1s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cuartes Situ, M.A., Master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, Second Edition, Revised, 4s, 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAIO FACTORS. By J. ApBot JARMAN. 2s.; with Answers. 2s, 6d. 
ALGEBRAIC ag ae tay or ated Arranged. By Rev. CO. A. Jonzs and 
. CHEYNE, M.A., late Mathematical Masters at Wertminster School. 
2s, 6d.—KEY. By the Ter. W. Faires, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS, 3s, 6d.; with Answers, 4s, 64.; 


Answers, ls.— KEY, 8s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAIOAL EXERCISEs and ee PAPERS. To accompany 
“Elementary Algebra.” Revised, 2s. 6d 
HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d .—KEY, 10s. 6d, 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 85. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY for ———e as far as the Solution of Triangles. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d.—KIY, 6 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d. 

HIGHER Yin 4 qe Fifth Edition, 4s,6d. Both Parts Complete i in 


1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
MECHANIGS for BEGINNERS. Part I. Mzcnanics or Souips, 2s, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Third Edition. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 8s, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, Third Edition. 3s, 6d.—KEY, 8s, 6d, 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMIOS and STATICS, 6s, 6d. 


An EXERCISE BOOK of ELEMENTARY PRACTIOAL PHYSIOS. 
sous to the Hcad-Masters’ Association Syllabus of Practical a ony 
y Ricuarp A, Grecory, F.R.A.S. Spee: ely. 
PRACTIOAL “TNORGANIO OHEMISTRY, By G. 8. Tunrty, M.A. 
[Tnimedialty, 
The ELEMENTS of 00O-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, By 8. L. Loney, M.A, 46 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMIOS of PARTICLES and SOLIDS. By W. M. oan 


M.A., F.R.S. 6s, 6d, 
PRACTICAL LESSONS in PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Eart, M.A. 5s, 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
The GRAMMAR of WOODWORK. By Watrer E. Decrrpon, Head-Instructor 
in Woodwork at the Whitechapel Oraft School. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 
ELEMENTS of HANDICRAFT and DESIGN. By W.A.8. Brwson, M.A. 5a. net. 
DRAWING & DESIGN : a Class Text-Book for Beginners, By E R. TAYLOR. 28.60. 
LEADWORK: Old and Ornamental, and for the most part English. By W. b. 
Lertuasy. 4s, 6d. net. 
yi of HYGIENE. By E. 8. Rernotps, M.D. Is. 

A PRIMER of DOMESTIO ROONOMY. By E. A. Barnett & H.0.O’Nerit. 1s. 
DRESSMAKING: a Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. Henry GRENFELL. 1s. 
NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, and CUTTING OUT. With Methods of Tcach- 

ing. By B. Roszvear. Third Edition, 6s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COS 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MR, GLADSTONE’S TRIP TO THE BALTIC. 


THE LOG OF THE ‘TANTALLON CASTLE.’ 
To the Baltic and Back with Mr. Gladstone. By Henry W. Lucy. LIllus- 
trated by W. L, Wyllie, A.R.A,, Linley Sambourne, E. Reed, and others. 
Orown 8yo, cloth extra. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. A Sketch of Naval 


Warfare from 1855 to 1895, with some Accouvt of the Development of the 
Battleship in England. By H. W. Witsoyn. With numerous Illustrations, 
Map:;, Plans, and Tabies, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX. 


A Study of Oontrasts. By W. H. Orata, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. With 
Portraits of Dr. Samuel Johvson (after Reynolds), Mrs, Abington, M'ss 
Burncy, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Garrick, 
Mrs. Knowles, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs, Montagu, Miss Hannah 
a Mrs. Thrale (Mrs. Piozzi), and Mrs. Siddons, Small post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. 


DE QUINCEY AND HIS FRIENDS: Per- 


sonal Recollections, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes of Thomzs De Quincey, his 
Friends and Associates. Written and Collected by James Hoga, Editor of De 
Quincey’s ** Uncollected Writings.” With Phctogravure Portrait and Fac- 
similes of some of De Quincey’s Letters. Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


REVISED EDITION (Fourth Thousand) immediately. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Stuart J. Ret. 
Peing the Latest Volume of the ‘‘Queen’s Prime Minister Series.’ With 
FPhotogravure Portrait, reproduced from a Crayon Drawing by Mr. G. F. 
Watts; R.A. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


QUEEN ANNE AND THE GEORGES. By 


Donatp G. MitcHet (‘Ik Marvel”). Being the Third Volume of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Lands, Letters, and Kings.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VIGNETTES FROM FINLAND; or, Twelve 


Months in Strawberry Land. By A. M, OLIvE BayLEy. With Map and 
numerous Llustrations. Crown 8vo. 


AWHEEL TO MOSCOW AND BACK: the 
Record of a Record Cycle Ride. By Rosert L. Jerrerson, Author of ** To 
Oonstantinople on a Bicycle.” With Preface by Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. 
Savile, Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


WiTH THE YACHT, CAMERA, AND CYCLE 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By the Eart of Cavan, K.P. With 
nearly 100 Full-page Llustrations reproduced from Photographs, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


FAMOUS HORSES: with Portraits, Pedigrees, 


Principal Performances, Descriptions of Races, and various ivteresting 
items, extending over a period of nearly two centuries, By THeo. TauNTON. 
With nearly-200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses. One handsome volume. 


Crown 4to, cloth extra, 
WRESTLERS AND WRESTLING IN 
With an Historical and Descriptive Account 


JAPAN. By W. K. Burron. 
by J. Inouye, Illustrated with 12 Collotype Plates, and 1 Coloured Plate, 


Imp. 4to, 21s. net. Decorative cover, with siik bows. 


A FACSIMILE OF CHRISTIAN ALMER’S 


FUHRERBUCH. Reproduced under the Superintendence of C. D, Cun- 
NINGHAM and W. DE W. Abney, C.B., D.(.L., F.R.S., (late) R.E. With an 
Tutroducticn and a Photogravure of Christian Almer. Limited to- 200 


Copies. Price to Subscribers, 30s. net. 
A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 
With numerous Designs by Mr. C, O. Murray, and en- 


By Onarres Lams. 
graved by R. Paterson. Pott 4to. 


*,* The spirit of this most humorous of all the ‘Essays of Elia” has been 
admirably caught by Mr. ©. O. Murray, and the numerous illustrations are 
beautifully printed in colours by Edmund Evans. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF TURKISH 


STUDY. By the Rev. Anton. Trey, Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Professor of Turkish 
at the Imperial Institute. Orown 8vo, cloth. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF WOOD EN- 


GRAVING FROM ITS INVENTION. By the late JoserH Cunpatt, 
Authcr of * Holbein and his Works,” &c, Orown Svo, boards, 2s, 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 


By Henry Wapswortn LONGFELLOW. [Illustrated Edition. With Designs 
by George H. Boughton, Frank T, Merrill, and others ; Facsimiles and Notes 
on Colonial Plymouth, 1 vol. crown 8yo, attractively bound, 6s. 6d. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Cambridge Bdition. Uniform with the 
Cambridge Mdition of Longfellow and Whittier. From entirely new plates, 
printed from large type, on opaque paper, and attractively bound, With a 
Steel Portrait and Engraved title, Svo, gilt top, 83, 6d. 


FROM YEAR TO YEAR. By the Lorp 


Bisuor Or ExeTer. Entirely New Edition, with Additioxs, small crown 8yo. 





HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorxe-Davirs, Licentiate 
of the Roysl College of Physicians of London, M.R.O.S., Author of “ Foods 
for the Fat.” Third Edition (Fourth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CAVALRY in the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


By Lieut.-General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., &c. Forming the third volume 
in the “* Pall Mall Magazine Library.” With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE ANNALS OF THE WARWICKSHIRE 


HUNT. From 1795 to 1895. Dcscribing many splendid runs with theso 
celebrated Hounds, from Authentic Documents, mos'‘ly original. With 
numerous Notes, Anecdotes, and Photogravure Portraits, and cther Ling. 
trations, Maps of the best Runs, &c. To these are added pieces connected 
with the Chase, Fishing, and Shooting. By Sir CoaRLes Morpaunt and the 
Hon. and Rev. W. R. Verney. Two handsome demy 8vo volumes, c!oth 
extra, 42s, [In prepavation. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from 


Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By VLADIMIR, lately of the * * * * 
Diplomatic Mission to Corea, With Maps and numerous Iilastrations, demy 
8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 16s. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS. 
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